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ABSTRACT 
UTILIZING A MODEL FROM NARRATIVE THEOLOGY FOR 
EQUIPPING TESTIMONIES FOR MINISTRY 


LEADERSHIP FORMATION 


by 


Woodrow Johnson, Jr. 


United Theological Seminary, 2011 


Mentor 


Marilyn Evans, D. Min. 


The project was designed to equip testimonies of church leaders from Rocky Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church, Pell City, Alabama for ministry leadership formation and the 
work in evangelism. This project was designed to transform the church from a pastor- 
driven church to a ministry-driven church. Results were evaluated using a qualitative 
research method. The project enabled the leaders to experience critical theological 
reflection, to strengthen their self-awareness and confidence of how God has been 


forming them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Testimonies have been a part of the history of the church for centuries. The 
individual testimonies in the church also shape the church’s testimony. Testimonies used 
to be a very important part of the worship service but there has been a shift. The use of 
testimonies in the worship service has declined. 

This project was designed to help equip individuals to get a better perspective of 
their testimony. The dictionary defines the word equip as “‘to finish with the qualities 
necessary for performance.” Testimony is defined as “a public declaration regarding a 
religious experience.” The purpose of the project was to form ministry leaders in a local 
church to give witness to God’s action in their lives through testimony. This was done 
using a model derived from narrative theology. Throughout chapter one, the writer shares 
some information about the church and the city where the church resides. He will also 
share some of his narrative and how his testimony was shaped by all his experiences. 

Chapter two will give an overview of three historic examples of persons who have 
shared their narratives and how their stories shaped their testimonies and impacted 
ministry during their historical period, extending into the present. Also, in chapter two, 
the writer reviews significant areas in this study including testimony, evangelism, 


leadership, identity, faith development and theological reflection. 
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Chapter three will observe narrative theology from historical perspective and will 
present narrative with biblical and theological concepts as framework for the project. 

This chapter will express how narrative theology allows persons to reflect on their 
testimonies. In chapter four, the writer describes the methods used to gather information 
for the research. Chapter five gives a thorough overview of the researcher’s experiences 
and analysis of the data. The chapter reveals what took place in meetings, sessions, 
interviews, and journals. 

Finally, chapter six gives reflection, summary, and conclusions. Chapter six 
expresses the changes in the church, the value to the larger Church, recommended 


changes for the project, and discoveries by the researcher concerning himself. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Embracing one’s testimony as a ministry leader is important so that it has a 
positive influence on the context and the larger community. It is vital that the pastor and 
other ministry leaders mature in their testimony for the cause of the greater ministry in 
Christ. The decisions of ministry leaders are affected by their testimony and the 
testimony of the ministry leaders are affected by their decisions. The clarity of one’s 
testimony as a ministry leader should bring about an awareness of one’s faith and 
experience in Christ, forming a powerful and effective ministry. 

Just as the researcher began reflecting critically on the narrative of his life and 
how it has empowered his testimony in evangelistic moments, the leaders of Rocky Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church, where he is pastor, could also be empowered by the same 
means. Reviewing his spiritual autobiography, he observed that he has always found a 
way to keep searching for greater understanding of his ministry even as things changed 
around him. The researcher looked to God as the director in his life story. He concluded 
that if the leaders of Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church began searching deeper in 
their life stories, they may be strengthened in their testimonies and understanding of 


Christian identity. The leaders in their search would experience greater value for who 


they are and how God has been shaping them to be witnesses by reflecting on their 
spiritual journey and broadening their reality of God. The researcher begins by sharing 
about the location and history of the context. Also, the researcher will express his 
narrative journey and how he came to a better understanding of God working in his life 
and moving him toward ministry. Then he will bridge them together showing how they 


are connected. 


City of Context 


“Pell City was founded in 1890, by railroad investors and named after George H. 
Pell of the Pell City Iron and Land Company. Pell City is the largest city in St. Clair 
County, Alabama.”! The city is located on the shores of Logan Martin Lake, created by 
the construction of Logan Martin Dam to provide hydro-electric power to the central 
region of the state. 

Pell City Manufacturing Company created a major impact on the economical 
development in the city; subsequently the company became Avondale Mills, a major 
landmark of the city, until another company bought the building and began dismantling 
the factory in 2008. During the dismantling process, the landmark was destroyed 
accidently by a fire. The city experienced a period of rapid increase in residential and 
commercial growth due partly to the opening of the Honda Plant in the nearby city of 


‘Chamber of Commerce, http://www.cityofpellcity.com/tabid/62/Default.aspx (accessed January 5, 
2009). 


Lincoln, Alabama. This growth could be seen in a new industrial park on the border of 
the city and the new retail shopping area, which includes a Super Wal-Mart, Cracker 
Barrel, Home Depot, and a soon to come movie theater. 

As of 2008, there were 10,105 persons living in Pell City, Alabama. The 
population is expected to show a growth from 2008-2013 of about 6.3% which would be 
about an additional 638 people. During that time period the United States as a whole is 
projected to have a growth of 4.6%.” 

The population history and projections in Pell City are as follow: 1990-- 7,189; 
2000-- 9,266; 2008-- 10,105 and the projection for 2013--10,743. As the population and 
overall diversity in Pell City increases, the environment becomes more complex and 
challenging. There are several types of lifestyles represented by families of Pell City. The 
largest type is referred to as rural families which accounts for 58% of the household areas. 
The racial/ethnic diversity in the area is high among Anglos/Caucasian; they represent 
89.4% of the population. All the other racial/ethnic groups make up 10.6% which is well 
below the national average. African-Americans are 7.1% of the total population. The 
projected population for 2013 indicate that Hispanics/Latinos to be the fastest growing 
group increasing by 30.4%. They make up 31.4% of the total population in Pell City. 

The common idea is that Pell City can be described as somewhat traditional. The 


community has concerns about divorce, problems in schools, abusive relationships and 


>The statistical information presented here come from http://www.perceptgroup.com (accessed 
December 4, 2008). 


3Ibid. 


teen problems. These are conditions that can contribute to placing the city at risk. There 
is also speculation that Pell City is above average in the characteristics known to 
contribute to community problems such as households below poverty line, family 
problems, or basic necessities such as food, housing and jobs. Based upon this 
assumption the potential for change becomes more of a reality as the people become 
older.* 

Pell City’s involvement level and preference for the Christian faith is very high. 
There are over sixty-five churches in Pell City. The overall religious giving potential can 
be still described as very low. Based on likely worship, music and architectural style 
preferences in the area, the overall church style, preference can be described as somewhat 


traditional.° 


Context 


Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church is in Pell City, Alabama, and was located 
behind the St. Clair County Training School. The church was originally organized in 
Cook Springs in 1874. It moved to the Whitesville, Harrisburg area where it burned, 
causing yet another move to the present location in Pell City. 

The old church building in Pell City sat on a hill at the end of a very popular street. 
The church, a two-story building, used the basement as the dining area for church eating 


‘Tbid. 


Ibid. 


functions during the 1950’s and early 1960’s.° The top floor of the church housed the 
sanctuary, office, choir room and pastor’s office. 

Because the church sat on a big hill, to enter the church one would climb what 
seemed like very steep steps made out of cement and rock. The foundation of the church 
was made with rocks that had been gathered from area river beds. The rocks were 
embedded in cement to make the foundation. The assumption is Rocky Zion Missionary 
Baptist Church originated because so much of the church was made from rocks that had 
been gathered up by members. 

When the church moved to its present location, church services were held at First 
Baptist Church, Pell City, and Sunday school was held in the home of the former pastor 
at that time while Rocky Zion was being rebuilt. Later, another pastor was called to 
pastor the church and served as pastor for twenty years. During his tenure the church 
underwent major renovations. They also started the excavation in the basement for a 
fellowship hall and built a baptizing pool. The membership greatly increased during this 
time. Members and friends enjoyed a spiritual service on the first and third Sundays of 
the month. 

On March 11, 1973 the church burned as a result of an electrical storm and church 
services were held at Jacob Chapel C.M.E. on Sunday afternoons, until the church was 
repaired. Another pastor was called to pastor Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church. He 
served as pastor for eleven years. During his tenure, the church fellowship hall was 


The following information about the history of the church was gather from the church historian, 
Peggy Threatt (accessed November 4, 2008). 


completed, the Young Adult Choir was organized, and the area around the church was 
paved with asphalt. In September 2001, the church was blessed with a new building 
which included a sanctuary, dining hall and Sunday school classrooms.’ 

The writer was called to the church in January 2005. Since that time, a youth 
choir has been re-established, the church parking lot has been completed, a new lit church 
sign has been acquired, a fifth Sunday worship service has been added, as well as 
Empowerment Classes. Empowerment Classes are taught to help the church become a 
family in Christ. The classes include lessons taught about men and women of the Bible 
and how they relate to men and women today. While these classes are held, classes for 
the youth and children are taught by men and women in their lives. 

Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church has a small active membership. There are 
approximately 180 members and the average attendance is 70. The majority of the 
members are from Pell City particularly, the Glenn City and Harrisburg communities. 
Most of the members in the church are related or have a connection to between three to 
five family groups. The last few years, several members joined the church that either 
moved to Pell City or relocated back to Pell City. The membership has a mixture of 
senior citizens, families, young people, but very few single members. A majority of the 
members are long time residents of Pell City. About half of Rocky Zion Baptist Church 
members are working class home owners and the rest are retired or disabled. Members 
represent various levels of education up to master degrees. The majority of the college 
graduates or college attendees have attended colleges in Alabama. 


Ibid. 


The church expects a leader to give them direction without being a dictator. The 
deacons have a strong voice in how the church functions. The voice of the deacons, 
often- times, is more influential than that of the pastor. The deacons are to aid the pastor. 
The power of the church really abides in its members. 

Over the years, the outreach programs of the church have declined. The 
congregation concentrates on the internal ministries and maintains the current 
membership. Little emphasis has been placed on social outreach. Rocky Zion Missionary 
Baptist Church includes the word “missionary” in its name yet the full implications of 
“missionary” have not been realized. The church is constantly challenged to realize its 
name as a missionary church of the living Christ and to uphold his command: “Go into 


the world and make disciples.”(Matthew 28:19) 


Researcher’s Spiritual Journey 


The writer was born December 5, 1970, in Cleveland, Ohio. He is the younger of 
two sons of Alleana Miles and Woodrow Johnson Sr. During his early childhood, the 
writer’s parents divorced. While still in Cleveland, his mother re-married the late James 
Marcus Smith and he brought to the marriage a daughter and a son. They were also older 
than the writer leaving him the youngest in a household of four children. 

He was raised in a loving and God-fearing home along with his brothers and sister. 


In an effort to move closer to his parents, James Marcus Smith, whom the writer came to 
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know as a father and not just a stepfather, moved the family to Marion, Alabama and they 
lived with his father’s parents until they were able to purchase a trailer. During this time, 
the writer attended the Friendship Missionary Baptist Church and the pastor of Friendship 
at that time is the first pastor that the writer remembers as a child. 

A favorite memory for this writer were the times when the whole family went to 
his grandmother’s house and had devotions and prayer services. These were the moments 
that he felt a part of the family. There was laughter and fellowship because everyone had 
an opportunity to share his or her story. They ate dinner together and had open family 
discussions. The younger children were asked Bible study questions and this was the 
prime example of family to him. 

Later in his life, the writer experienced several difficult times. One time was when 
his grandmother passed away. This experience was so traumatic, he took a one-year leave 
of absence from Selma University, where he was attending for his Bachelor’s degree. 
This was a sad time in his life because all he could do was remember his grandmother as 
a woman who created an atmosphere of peace in her home and church, as well as in the 
lives of many people, including his own life. His grandmother always told him to pray 
about everything and never put anyone or anything before God. 

The researcher’s life was greatly affected by the loss of his grandmother. As he 
prepared to move to Atlanta, Georgia, while attending Selma University in Selma, 
Alabama, he also endured the death of his father in 2001. This furthered saddened the 


researcher because his father was a positive influence in his life who not only gave him 
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solid advice but encouraged him not to make the same mistakes that his father had made 
while growing up. The researcher wondered who he could go to now for advice. In 2002, 
as the researcher was nearing graduation at Selma University and was preparing to move 
to Atlanta, Georgia (where his brother Allen Smith lived) when his brother passed away, 
too. During this same time, the researcher had been married for about five years and his 
marriage ended in a divorce causing him to become depressed and stressed. The losses 
took a toll on the writer. Without giving himself time to heal from the losses he endured, 
he married, a second time, to a lady he had met in seminary. After one year, his second 
marriage also ended in divorce. He asked God why all these things were happening to 
him and his family, and he wondered what he could do to make his life better. 

As a father, the writer does the best he can for his three children. He has two 
daughters and one son. His children do not live with him but he continues to be with them 
as much as he can. He tries to be a godly father and a good provider and listens when 
they need someone to talk to. The researcher always teaches them the importance of 
education. He tells them to not only finish their school work in order to make good 
grades but to develop a love for learning and for them to really understand or grasp what 
is being taught. The researcher believes the most important lesson he can do is to teach 
his children about the Bible and Jesus Christ. He tells them to trust in the Lord and he 
encourages them to pray and to be obedient to God. 


Education 
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The writer is a firm believer in education and encourages the members of Rocky 
Zion Missionary Baptist Church to study the Word of God to better understand their 
responsibilities as Christians. His own life is a reflection of Paul’s words to Timothy: 
“Do your best to present yourself to God as one approved by him, a worker who has no 
need to be ashamed, rightly explaining the word of truth.” His personal example is also 
inspiring for young people in the church and by knowing his educational journey, they 
are inspired and motivated to finish both high school and college. 

Several years later, after accepting his calling to the ministry, he enrolled at Selma 
University to pursue his passion for studying the Word of God. Upon receiving the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in Bible and Pastoral Ministry from Selma University, he 
immediately continued his studies and enrolled at the Interdenominational Theological 
Center (ITC). Since he is Baptist, he enrolled in the Morehouse School of Religion, 
which is the Baptist affiliate in the consortium that comprises the ITC. Even with his 
academic achievements, he felt deficient and inadequate in his studies and preparation for 
ministry. It was his impression that the worst injustice he could inflict in ministry was not 
being fully-equipped or being ill-prepared for ministry. Although the parishioners were 
satisfied with what he offered, he was not satisfied because he had a deeper yearning and 
hunger for God. Believing that the call to ministry is a call to preparation, he pursued in 
the Master of Divinity degree program. 

The Interdenominational Theological Center was a wonderful experience for him 


and it prepared him not only for the local church but for service in the global community. 
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The ITC is committed to academic excellence in training leaders, teachers, pastors, and 
preachers with an exceptional dedication to serving both church and community. The 
unique approach that he encountered at ITC was tremendously valuable because the ITC 
brought together leaders from the church, academy and other institutions to share insights 
and develop solutions to address the social and moral crises plaguing our nation's 
communities. The researcher made the most of his seminary years and remained faithful 
to his sense of vocation. His expectations were very simple. First of all, he expected to be 
able to engage in projects, research, and group discussions that would inspire learning 
and help him to be a more effective leader. Second, he expected his tradition and 
conservative views to be appreciated as well as challenged. Third, he expected his 
theological journey to refine and challenge his beliefs and values and to make him a more 
critical and engaging thinker. Finally, he expected to leave ITC better equipped and 
informed as a seminarian so that he could engage in broader service not only as a pastor, 
but as an educator as well. While these expectations were simple in definition, they were 
not simple to achieve. The process was challenging and required the writer to re-think his 
position on issues, which also included abandoning or re-evaluating some of traditional 


beliefs and theological perspectives. 


Work Experiences 
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The writer worked at C.T. South, a company that manufactured parts for cars. He 
was given a job at the end of the assembly line as a finisher to make sure that the parts 
where finished before going to quality control. This position had a supervisory role. 
When the parts had been grinded by other workers, the writer would make sure that all 
the parts were complete. If the part was not done correctly, he would try to make the 
corrections himself or instruct the other worker or workers on what needed to be done. 

Later, the writer applied for a position as a lab technician. He was promoted and 
this position required him to cut the parts, check for holes and look at them underneath a 
microscope to make sure that the parts were getting the right chemicals. If the parts were 
not getting the right chemicals he would tell the molding department and the whole batch 
of parts would be pulled and scrapped to be melted down again. 

Out of work for a few months he eventually found a job working for Radio Shack 
in Selma, Alabama. This placed him in another supervisory role. While working at Radio 
Shack he developed strong people skills as a sales associate. The manager over him 
allowed him to make supervisory decisions. There were times when he was in total 
control of the store from the time the store opened to the time it closed. Evaluation of 
employees was conducted monthly. The writer not only had a supervisory role, he also 
had a strong supervisor. After a few months, the researcher turned in his resignation and 
was without work for months. 

The writer called his former manager in Atlanta and talked to him about coming 


back to work for Radio Shack. The writer made that call on a Thursday and the following 
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day, the district office hired him to work in a store in Prattville, Alabama. The manager 
of that store was amazed because the writer had been hired without allowing him to 
interview. After two weeks that manager sent the writer to classes that would train him to 
be a manager. The researcher successfully passed the training courses. He was transferred 
back to the store in Selma were he first started working at Radio Shack. Later, he 
transferred to a store in Atlanta and worked there while attending ITC. The writer was 
performing in a satisfactory way and began to have more confidence in his abilities as a 


leader. 


Church/Spiritual/Ministry 


After accepting his call into ministry, he felt deficient in his preparation to serve 
God. He sought the Lord, through prayer, and asked for directions on what area of 
ministry God wanted him to pursue. He began his undergraduate studies at Selma 
University and grew spiritually while learning etiquette of the pulpit and ethical 
principles for daily living. Selma University taught him to go deep into the word of God. 


The Lord led him to pursue a dual ministry of pastor and teacher. 


Current Activities 
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Currently the writer is pastor of Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church, in Pell 
City, Alabama. He lives in the community where he pastors so that he can contribute to 
the social, political, spiritual, cultural, and economic well-being of the community. His 
major challenge is trying to get the church to develop a structured way of doing 
administrative work and to be better dedicated to going out and evangelizing. His goal as 
a pastor is to help the congregation mature through Christian education, and to perform 
effective ministry that God has called the church to do. The writer would like for his 
pupils to view ministry outside of the normal, traditional context. It is his fervent desire 
that every church member will be inspired through his leadership to experience a deeper 
spiritual knowledge and strive to be better people of God. 

Furthermore, the writer works hard as a pastor to help keep the church organized 
and equipped to exist as a church and to do the work of the church. He wants to advance 
the church by maximizing its greatest potential in Christian ministry. He teaches the 
church to tap into its physical, spiritual, communal, financial, even political resources in 
order to maximize its purpose, mission and vision. Also, the writer teaches that 
knowledge of good church leadership should be accompanied by skill, commitment, 
dedication, and a positive attitude. He is constantly discovering and developing an 
administrative style of leadership, not forgetting it is Christ who empowers people to 
become leaders. 

As a pastor, the writer has a responsibility to the church to provide, furnish, and 


equip the church with what it needs in order to execute effective leadership for clergy and 
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laity. He also believes that his purpose is to serve the church by providing the supervision 
and guidance to accomplish the tasks and goals of the church. He tries to utilize all 
resources within the congregation equipping believers for service. 

The writer also thinks that pastoral supervision is about forming leadership to 
reach a changing community. For him, the church must first be aware of its internal 
changes before having an external effect in the community. The church has a social 
responsibility to its surrounding communities. The writer’s work of committed and 
dedicated leadership is a vocation and not a career. He observes leadership as an activity 
exercised by the people within the congregation, in order to get a task completed or a 
goal reached. The responsibility of the leader is to unify and motivate other persons to 
engage in service within and beyond the church’s parameters. 

As it relates to congregational life, the writer strongly feels that leadership 
involves helping people get a realistic understanding of the church’s own story and other 
situations that are unique to the church’s culture and history. This will help people better 
understand the purpose of the church and develop a common vision. Effective pastoral 
supervision will empower a congregation to be identified holy, obedient witnesses in the 
community as the leader works through and with the people. Then, hopefully the people 
in turn will use their gifts to impact the world around them. He believes it is important 
that people feel that they have a valued contribution to the decision making and goal 
reaching in the process. Such empowerment encourages him to work with the people and 


not just for the people. Overall, the writer believes in shared leadership. 
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He has learned that as a supervisor he must hold leaders accountable for the way 
in which they treat others, manage the resources entrusted to them, and use good time 
management. For him, virtues of a good leader include: integrity, respect, vision, self- 
motivation, dependability, open-mindedness, and a team spirit. 

The writer’s education has helped produce an open mind and he understands that 
a leader should empower the congregation to become partners in ministry. Such 
empowerment can lead to the emergence of future leaders from within the congregation 
or community. Members get empowerment from the sharing of their own story and the 
liberty of members to exercise their gifts and talents. With this in mind, members now 
become partners in ministry as they become executors of the vision. 

Like many experiences in the life of the writer there are challenges with himself 
and a challenge he offers to others. He feels that he is still not doing all he should be 
doing for effective pastoral supervision. He continues to seek after and attain new and 
inventive methods of finding a means of gaining effective leaders for the role of ministry. 
This challenges him spiritually and personally, to constantly put forth a great effort to 
redefine and rework methods of an ongoing challenge to equipping himself and others for 


the role of ministry and being effective leaders as the church faces a paradigm shift. 


Synergy 
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The writer recognizes that there have been positive and negative experiences in 
both the life of Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church and in his life. Both are being 
shaped by their environment, always adjusting and adapting to the changes. The church 
had a rock solid foundation, solidly established by its love for God. The writer grew up in 
a family that gave him a solid foundation in God such as his grandmother and father. The 
church has survived despite fires and destruction of the building, having to relocate to 
where God was calling them to serve. The researcher survived despite some personal life 
challenges while out of work, during divorces, and ambiguity about his life’s calling but 
he kept searching and was encouraged by others. The church has been in relationship and 
had support from other churches in the community-even using them for worship space 
while new buildings were built. They accepted God’s call to serve him. The writer 
accepted God’s call and was supported in an educational environment the seminary 
where he became equipped. The church depends on the pastor to do the ministry. The 
writer understands that all are called to ministry and wants the church to experience the 
fulfillment of its calling. He believes that the church members need to be equipped. The 
church has strayed away from its mission and calling. While the writer strayed away from 
the church, he was never too far away and accepted his calling. 

With the changes in Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church, there is great focus 
on the accomplishments of the church under the leadership of each pastor. Also there is 
also a focus on the church edifice and the ministry within the four walls of the church. 


For years, this seems to be the culture of Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church. Both of 
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the previous foci are important, but there is the absence of a more significant element of 
the ministry, of sharing their testimonies for the purpose of evangelism. The testimony of 
the individuals that represents the church serves as an evangelistic mission for ministry. 
The multiple changes in both the pastor and the church have resulted in both searching to 
develop a greater understanding of the ministry to which God is calling them. The 
researcher thinks that developing a ministry leadership formation training program will 
give church leaders the opportunity to reflect on their roles and form greater witnesses 
while equipping them to train others. 

The writer further thinks that Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church has been a 
pastor-driven church but the time has arrived for the church to be a ministry-driven 
church. If they accept their responsibility, they can become a ministry-driven church 
producing the fruit of ministry. By evangelizing and sharing their testimonies the 
membership will begin to experience a change not just outside of the church walls but on 
the inside as well. In the following chapter, testimonies from some classical sources in 
the history of the Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church will be briefly examined to 


show their relevance for ministry and importance of theological reflection. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The writer will define ministry and formation as essential to the ministry model of 
this project. Ministry is defined as “the office, duties, or functions of a minister.”! It can 
also be defined as a person or thing by which something is accomplished. “Formation 1s 
defined as an act of giving form or shape to something or of taking form.”” Also it can 
mean something that is formed or the manner in which a thing is formed. The writer will 
demonstrate how ministry leadership is formed out of critical theological reflection of 
testimonies of leaders. The description “ministry leaders” is inclusive of both clergy and 
laity. Each ministry leader brings a testimony for ministry and it can impact ministry such 
as evangelism. Ministry leadership is formed from the heart. Many ministry leaders are 
so involved in ministry they neglect or forget to reflect on self. Some have never taken 
the time for critical reflection concerning their faith. “When we become critical thinkers 
we develop an awareness of the assumptions under which we, and others, think and act.” 


In the equipping process of one’s testimony there must be a moment of theological 


reflection to help leaders become more self aware of their identity in Christ. 


‘Merriam Webster’s Dictionary 
"Ibid. 
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Testimony: Classical Sources 


Testimony is defined as “‘an account of one’s personal religious experience often 
shared either one on one with another person or in the context of a “testimony meeting’ or 
revival.’”* Testimonies are at the heart of Christian ministry. They should be expressed 
“clearly, boldly, and with conviction. Further, the Holy Spirit will witness to the truth of 
what we testify.”° Without the Spirit, one’s testimony is without transforming power, 
even if a testimony is about telling one’s story. The presuppositions upon which the 
definition of “testimony” and concept of “narrative” are based will be tested in Chapter 5. 

Douglas Vermeeren in his book Testimony: Carefully Obtained and Carefully 
Maintained discusses what testimony is not, namely, that it is not just a story. In addition, 
he thinks it is more than a public expression of thanks or a confession of sins. He writes: 
“In short, testimony is not a long explanation of how you know, but rather a witness of 
what you know.” This expresses a deeper meaning than just telling what has happened in 
the life of the storyteller but establishes confidence in what is known. Because of such 
confidence, the testimony moves beyond a verbal account of past happenings but 


becomes an integral part of the person, woven into his or her own being. 


‘Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 277. 


‘Douglas J. Vermeeren, Testimony: Carefully Obtained and Carefully Maintained (Springville, 
UT: CFI, 2006), 49. 


*Ibid., 17. 
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Confidence is very important to sharing one’s testimony. The testimony is 
important for the growth of the kingdom of God. The lack of confidence in many 
ministry leaders is their uncertainty of their testimony which reveals their identity in 
Christ. The more ministry leaders become certain about their testimony they become 
stronger in faith. The researcher has seen a change in the confidence of the participants in 
the project. He also believes the more the testimony is shared the more comfortable and 
natural it becomes a part of the daily conversation. 

A verbal testimony is a step toward Christian identity and the next steps include 
practice through rituals and good deeds. It is often said, one should not only “talk the talk 
but also walk the walk.” The Apostle Paul is clear that a verbal witness is primary: “If 
you confess with your lips that Jesus is Lord and believe in your heart that God raised 
him from the dead, you will be saved.” (Romans 10:9) However, actions should be an 
automatic extension of one’s confession of faith. It is also written: “Faith by itself, if it 
has no works, is dead.” (James 2:17) 

In the history of the church, there have been some powerful testimonies that grow 
out of human experiences. An exhaustive account is beyond the scope of this study but 
three thinkers from three different time periods will be reviewed to show the relationship 
between personal testimony and social action. Selected examples include Saint Augustine, 
Martin Luther, and James Cone from the patristic period, the middle ages, and 


contemporary period, respectively. 
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Augustine is widely regarded as perhaps the most important writer of the patristic 
period.’ He was born in the Roman province of Numidia (now in modern Algeria). His 
mother, Monica, was a devout Christian and wanted Augustine to share her faith. In his 
Confessions, he writes about his mother’s agony and how she considered him “the son of 
tears."* Written in Latin between 398-400 C.E., Confessions is widely recognized as one 
of the most significant works in the west. It takes the form of an extended meditation on 
God, interspersed with prayer. Of its thirteen component sections (referred to as “books’’), 
the first nine are essentially autobiographical, describing Augustine’s youth and 
conversion. Toward the end of his autobiographical sketch, he discusses the death of his 
mother, Monica. The four concluding sections deal with the relation of the universe to 
God and focuses on issues like time and creation.” 

One of the dominant themes of the work is set out in its opening paragraph, in 
which Augustine—addressing God—declares that: “You have made us for yourself, and 
our hearts are restless until they find rest in you.”’!° The theme of the human search for 
joy is reflected in Augustine’s personal history. Having reached the age of 32 without 
satisfying his burning wish to know the truth, Augustine agonized over the questions of 


human nature and destiny in a garden in Milan. He thought he heard some nearby 


T Augustine, Confessions, translated by Henry Chadwick (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 
ix. 


8Ibid., 51. 
Tbid., xxiv. 
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children singing “Tolle, lege (“take up and read”). Thinking that this was divine guidance, 
he found the New Testament documents nearest to him and read Romans 13:14: “Clothe 
yourselves with the Lord Jesus Christ.” This was a decisive moment for Augustine, 
whose paganism had become increasingly difficult to maintain. He later said: “A light of 
certainty entered my heart, and every shadow of doubt vanished.”!' From that moment 
onward, Augustine dedicated his intellectual abilities to the defense and consolidation of 
the Christian faith. 

In the Middle Ages, Martin Luther is important because his testimony and 
theology have influenced world history. His testimony before Kaiser Karl V in Worms, 
Germany in 1521 makes him as a transitional figure between the middle ages and the 
modern period. When Luther was asked by the Germany emperor, “Will you stop your 
protest?” Luther replied: “My conscience is captive to the Word of God. I cannot and I 
will not recant anything, for to go against conscience is neither right nor safe. God help 
me. Amen.”!” Luther was not convinced that the pope nor councils were teaching and 
practicing the truth and he declared that the “noblest of all good works is to believe in 
Christ.”'? He protested against limiting “good works” to praying in church, fasting, and 
giving alms, and he maintained that good works could also include “laboring at one’s 


trade, coming and going, eating, drinking, and sleeping, and all other acts that help 


"Tbid., 145. 
Roland Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther (New York, NY: Meridian, 1995), 144. 


'3 Kenneth Scott Latourette, Christianity Through the Ages (Harper & Row, New York, 1965), 
Chapter 8. 
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nourish the body.”!* Overall, Luther’s theology insists that the Christian who lives in 
confidence towards God knows the things that one should do and will do them gladly, not 
with a view to accumulate merit and good works but because it is one’s great joy to 
please God and to serve God without thought of reward. Again, the Apostle Paul, in 
Romans 1:17, served as Luther’s inspiration: “The just shall live by faith.” 

For Luther, faith alone allows a person to be content with his or her humanity and 
to let God be God. Luther’s efforts to improve education, social welfare, and the political 
process reflected his conviction that all systems of justice and politics are instrumental 
but are not fully satisfactory. For him, God is sovereign--not a political party or even the 
church. When one is connected to God, one is better aware of one’s duties to others in the 
community. A vertical relationship will lead towards a horizontal relationship and if one 
loves God, one will keep God’s commandments, including “Love the Lord with all your 
soul, heart, and mind and love your neighbor as yourself.”(Luke 10:27) 

In the contemporary period, James Cone is one representative of a theological 
approach that also has relevance today. Cone’s most significant work in the 1960s is 
Black Theology and Black Power. This classic text produced an irreversible wave within 
theological education. With its publication, Cone was among the first to introduce and to 
discuss this new type of theology into mainstream seminaries and divinity schools. The 
central theme of his text is summed up in the book’s first paragraph: 

Christian theology is a theology of liberation. It is a rational study 
of the being of God in the world in light of the existential 
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situation of an oppressed community, relating the forces of 
liberation to the essence of the gospel which is Jesus Christ.!> 

After Black Theology and Black Power, a series of writings soon followed, 
including God of the Oppressed (1975). This book starts with a personal testimony where 
he describes his life as a boy growing up in Bearden, Arkansas. In his testimony, he talks 
about leaving the south and journeying north to pursue his education in white, liberal 
universities. His Ph.D. dissertation was written on the 20" century German theologian, 
Karl Barth. Cone argues in God of the Oppressed that a person’s “social location or 
historical context” can influence the types of questions asked about God. He examines in 
detail the significance of the social context. 

These three examples show how one’s own personal testimony can be 
transformative, for oneself and for others. Within understanding of their testimony 
persons need to experience theological reflections. Observe these three transformative 
testimonies, one can conclude that they were powerful due to them reflecting 
theologically how God was working and forming their lives. The writer will now identify 
some things concerning theological reflections. The equipping testimonies project starts 


with theological reflection. 


‘James Cone, Black Theology and Black Power (New York, NY: Seabury Press, 1969), 1. 
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Theological Reflection 


Critical theological reflection causes persons to look at faith through telling and 
re-telling the stories of their lives. If faith is mentioned then James Fowler, Stages of 
Faith comes to mind. “Faith is a person’s or group’s way of moving into the force field of 
life. It is our way of finding coherence in and giving meaning to the multiple forces and 
relations that make up our lives.”!© As Fowler addresses human development he includes 
how faith is a part of the development. 

“The central task of theological education today is to train leaders for the church 
and world.”'’” Cetuk says “one of the most helpful models for doing theological reflection 
comes from the Wesleyan heritage of the quadrilateral. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism understood that there are four lenses through which to understand God’s will 
in a given situation in life.”!* The first part of the Wesley quadrilateral, scripture, was the 
most important and it gives clear guidance about the relationship of family. Second was 
concerning the tradition of the faith throughout history and the church. The third part of 
his quadrilateral, is when time is spent “talking about the experience of the 
intergenerational nature of the church. It is one of the few places in this society where 


people of all ages regularly meet to have fellowship, work together on programs, learn 


° James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for 
Meaning (New York, NY: Harper Collins Publishers, 1981), 4. 


"Virginia Samuel Cetuk, What to Expect in Seminary: Theological Education as Spiritual 
Formation (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 140. 
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from each other, and worship freely together.” !? The fourth part is reason and brings the 
previous three into reflections to reveal some kind of “direction and action.” Cetuk writes, 
“The process of theological reflection involves the study of the covenant relationship 
between God and God’s people through the exploration of scripture and the history of the 
church.”?° 

In the Patricia Cranton book, Professional Development as Transformative 
Learning, self-directed development is seen as a “foundation of transformative learning” 
while critical reflection is classified as the “central process of transformative learning.” 
Both are connected to transformative learning. Self-directed development first is one 
being an independent learner; this of course would make one lonely or put one in a state 
of isolation. Those who feel that they can do things on their own without any help from 
others prefer this because they do not have anyone to hold them accountable or 
responsible for their learning. Even though individuals should have control of their 
learning, more development in the supervision of others or direction (environment) of 
others helps persons maintain some accountability about themselves. 

The keys to critical reflection that were discussed by Cranton include “content, 
process, and premise.””! Content reflection causes one to look at or describe the nature of 


a problem within the context. This could and should take some time so that one can 


Thid., 150. 
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observe the context from all angles. Many try to solve problems without trying to find the 
core issue and this could make matters worse. Process reflection is thinking about how to 
solve problems. It should raise a lot of questions, because one thinks they have come up 
with what they think is the right strategy. However, it may do more damaging than help. 

The premise is that reflection causes people to think about and question their 
assumptions, beliefs, and values. It should challenge people to look within self to see 
what it means to them. Regarding becoming a transformative learner, Cranton indicates 
“the meaning perspective as that thing that shapes our perceptions of ourselves, others, 
and our surrounding, means that to me then we are all transformative learners.’”””? If 
meaning perspectives are formed from experiences, either good or bad, people are all 
being transformed one way or another by the things that have experienced in their past. 

Cranton writes about the distortions in meaning perspectives according to Jack 
Mezirow. The meaning perspectives that Cranton writes are very true statements to the 
researcher as Cranton deals with the unawareness of the assumptions one makes. The 
perspectives whether right or wrong, may not be made consciously. Many people make 
assumptions based on things from the subconscious. In the subconscious whether positive 
or negative, a premise is developed. This limits persons because they are not then true to 
themselves or others. Theologically, “all things work together for them that love the 
Lord.” Regardless of positive or negative things in the social world that has shaped 
people or that has formed them in the process of generating change, distortion is still 
relevant. Whether from the conscious or subconscious level of thoughts people are still 


2Tbid., 96. 
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limited in their freedom of choice. Becoming a transformative learner one wants to be 
free from the constraints or free from bondage of the impact of the experiences one has 
had in life. 

Interaction with others helps to identify assumptions. Others may be able to 
identify things about one and bring it to awareness. The things people hide and are 
unaware of cause them to react the way they do in many cases. Most decisions are made 
by things from the inside of which person is not aware. It is difficult for persons to 
address the assumptions in their lives without the help of others. The danger of people 
attempting to articulate assumptions of their lives places them isolation. This causes one 
to internalize the positive or negative feelings that they experience. 

In the transformative learning process it is very important that one move to a 
sense of freedom. Another important thing is to look at how the learning process is being 
used or being implemented in one’s life and others. Experiences have meaning to how 
lives are shaped and how it affects other lives and the surroundings. In critical reflection 
there must be relevant questions that are raised to help bring a sense of awareness to the 
things to which one is unaware and enables there to be a transformative learning process 
in one’s life. 

The social world plays an important part of shaping one but an individual can 
resist the normal surrounding in which they are reared. This takes place when the 


individuals take control of their learning process. They begin to choose their learning 
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goal and objectives whether aware or unaware that they are doing this. Once again the 
transformative learning process may be active in all of lives. 

George Stroup believes that “the present crisis in the church is a result of 
confusion about Christian identity. This crisis cannot be resolved by sociological analysis 
or psychological treatment because it is at root theological and must be treated as such.” 
Theology is intrinsic to a life of faith seeking to be authentic and complete. When people 
are helped to think critically about God and how God has been active in their lives, they 
are helped to form an awareness of Christian identity. The best way for the heart to 
understand where one’s faith is for critical thinking to take place. Critical thinking is not 
to develop an outcome but to bring awareness. “Critical thinking is triggered by positive 
as well as negative events.”* It comes from the heart of a person’s living. Reading the 
narrative can be transformative as people read Jesus’ story and are further inspired to tell 
their own stories. 

An underlying question through the project is how narrative relates to Christian 
identity and transformation. Patricia O’Connell Killen and John de Beer explain the need 
for critical reflection in order to answer this question. They define theological reflection 


as “the discipline of exploring individual and corporate experience in conversation with 
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the wisdom of a religious heritage.””> The classical definition of theology comes from 
Augustine and later discussed by Anselm that theology is “faith seeking understanding.” 

Interestingly, in their book, How to Think Theologically, Stone and Duke agree 
that “theology is a seeking after understanding—a process of thinking about life in the 
light of the faith that Christians engage in because of their calling.”° In fact, they assert 
that all Christians are theologians. If true, what role does narrative theology play in 
shaping Christian identity? How can narrative theology and testimonies serve as 
resources for ministry leadership formation? Stone and Duke maintain that “no question 
is off limits to theological reflection. All questions are worth exploring.””’ For them, 
reflection is about discovery and a willingness to learn something new about God and 
oneself. In order to correlate, or bring together, lived experience and reflection, Stone and 
Duke offer suggestions that function as a method for theological analysis. They use the 
following four thoughts: (1) to make explicit the theological understandings of the 
Christian message implicit in the discussion; (2) to examine those understandings and 
note their strengths and limits; (3) to propose what seem the most adequate resolution to 


the issue in light of the Christian message of God; and (4) to explain their method in 
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theological terms.”* These practical thoughts contribute both to theological analysis and 
spiritual formation. 

In their book, The Art of Theological Reflection, Killen and De Beer offer four 
similar thoughts by providing the basis for framework for theological reflection. These 
are: 1) focusing on some aspect of experience; 2) describing that experience; 3) staying in 
conversation with the wisdom of the Christian heritage; 4) identifying new truths and 
meanings for living. 

The work of Kenneth Pohly is also helpful in understanding narrative theology 
and identity. For him, narrative is a way of forming identity. Pohly writes: “Narrative 
theology is a method of theological inquiry that uses story rather than theological 
proposition as it primary subject.””? He examines James and Evelyn Whitehead and their 
understanding of theological reflection as a “process of bringing to bear in the practical 
decision of ministry the resources of the Christian faith.” Their model for theological 
reflection is formed from tradition, experience, and culture. 

For Pohly, theological reflection is a “way of thinking about the God/human 
relationship so as to bring the narratives of human experience and the narratives of God’s 
activity into dialogue with each other.”2° He also thinks that “the task in theological 


reflection is to examine the statements and stories by which we and our supervisees live, 
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in light of both the narratives of experience from which they have come and the primary 
narrative of the Christian experience which shapes people of faith.”>! 

Pohly and Smith offer three critical observations as it relates to identity. The first 
is “the formation of personal identity is a necessary process for every person who seeks 
to live an authentic life. This does not mean that all individuals come to a clear 
understanding of who they are; some never do.”*” Personal identity then is always 
changing in the life of the individual. If what they say is true then many individuals never 
think of their life in an identity perspective. The life of the individual is lived possibly not 
in its spiritual fullness. This part of the process is very important for the pastor/supervisor 
to have a sense of his or her identity within the context that they are in, to help develop 
the emerging identity of the church. 

The second observation involves “communities as well as individuals. This 
includes the church, namely, individual congregations as well as the church universal 
which have struggled across the centuries to find meaning and purpose.”** The church 
could very well be doing ministry without any knowledge about why and sometimes, 
how. Often churches give their mission statement, but the statement is devoid of any 


theological understanding or application. 
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The third observation goes beyond the individual to corporate identity. Pohly and 
Smith write: “Individual and corporate identity is never formed in isolation, but always in 
relationship. For the church this means that a Christian’s identity formation has a 
formative influence on the identity of the whole body of believers.”** This is the church 
as Christ will return to receive at the end of time, one that has embraced its identity and 
fulfilled its calling in the Kingdom and in the community. 

Pohly and Smith use this narrative model for identity formation. Later, Pohly took 
the model he developed with Smith and refined it as a model for theological reflection. In 
his book, Transforming the Rough Places. Pohly writes: “In theological reflection, we are 
enabled to discover (or rediscover) and to tap the central or dominant story that finally 
shapes the story by which we live.”*° This model by Pohly focuses on individual learning. 
He thinks that both the community and the individual are equal in responsibility. “The 
role of the supervisor is crucial to the balancing of these interdependent needs. The model 
can be expressed in the form of two intersecting circles impacted by four interdependent 
and interactive systems.”*° The systems are received narrative, emerging story, lived 
experienced, and self-deception. 

The received narratives are experiences that come from the past but not 
necessarily distantly. They are formed by stories that include tradition, ritual, doctrine 


and scripture. The second system in the model is used in this project called the emerging 
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story. The congregation must realize that identity formation is a process that must be 
achieved. An “emerging story” is being developed between the personal identity and the 
individual church identity (congregation), and there must be one who is observing or 
reflecting on what the outcome of the identity should look like. The emerging story is 
shared with others in mostly secret and sometimes public places. Pohly says that “the 
telling will depend heavily on the trust level that exists between teller and hearer”>’ 

Third, the system of lived experience as expressed by Pohly suggests the 
individual and community experiences convey two separate messages. He expresses that 
the individual lived experience is the ‘raw data of daily existence,’ consisting of the 
interaction of individuals and communities with each other while, the religious 
experience is closely related to the inner life, and the encounter with God. With the 
individual lived experience, Pohly’s assertion includes person to person, person to groups, 
and those which occur between groups.°® The latter is the “religious experience” and 
considers how one responds to reality. The lived experience takes place daily without 
many people appreciating its value and reflecting on how it creates a less stressful life. 

The fourth system in the model is self-deception. Pohly detailed the explanation 
of self deception, including its definition and describing at what level it occurs. The 
author defines this, “self-deception as an intentional or purposeful act of persuading 


oneself to believe contrary to the evidence available, while holding the sincere belief that 
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such an act has not even taken place.”*? Self-deception can cause one to become 
disillusioned about the true identity that is being shaped through the other parts of the 
narrative model of identity formation. This scenario suggests people are living most of 
their lives from the subconscious level where self-deception takes place. These four are 
real issues in the life of the church. They can be used to help ministry leaders discover or 
rediscover their testimonies and help in better understanding who they are. Eric Erikson 
agrees that identity is a dynamic fitting together of parts of the personality with the 
realities of the social world so that a person has a sense both of internal coherence and 
meaningful relatedness to the real world.*° 

In Michael White and David Epston’s book, Narrative Means to Therapeutic 
Ends, they maintain: “Striving to make sense of life, persons face the task of arranging 
their experiences of events in sequence across time in such a way as to arrive at a 
coherent account of themselves and the world around them. Specific experiences of 
events of the past and present, and those that are predicted to occur in the future must be 
connected in a lineal sequence to develop this account.”*! Charles V. Gerkin writes, “A 
deeper level identity suggests an unconscious striving for continuity of personal character 
that brings automatic responses to new situations making use of old experience as a kind 


of template of perception and response. Identity means a certain idiosyncratic way in 
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which the individual ego performs its tasks of perceiving, valuing, reasoning, 
compromising, and choosing.’”*” Theological reflection can contribute to ministry 


leadership formation and effective evangelism through their identity. 


Identity 


The exploration of the formation of human identity has been the focus for most 
research on human development. Time, crises, and maturity are processes that shape the 
formation of an individual. This journey for self-awareness and maturity is usually 
systematic and developmental in nature, one stage of development building upon another. 
Parallel to the growth and formation of human identity is the Christian formation and 
building of character and identity. 

The theory of personality development posited by Erik Erikson most accurately 
describes the process of identity formation. Erik Erikson stated that an optimal sense of 
identity is experienced merely as a sense of psychosocial well-being. Identity is a well 
fitted interwoven fabric of the parts of one’s personality. A well rounded identity 
considers the realities of the social world so that a person has a sense both of internal 
coherence and meaningful relatedness to the real world.** Secondly, the proponents of the 


psychosocial theory according to Erikson believe that childhood is very important in 
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personality development. Erikson felt that personality continues to develop beyond five 
years of age unlike Freud who felt personality was developed by age five. All of the 
stages in Erikson's epigenetic theory are implicitly present at birth (at least in latent form), 
but unfold according to both an innate scheme and one's up-bringing in a family that 
expresses the values of a culture. 

The researcher has been able to reflect on the losses of family members, divorces, 
separation from children and even feelings of rejection and the need for validation. These 
are the crises the researcher had to embrace in the story of his life. These are crises as 
Eric Erikson discusses as mere building blocks. Each stage builds on the preceding stage, 
and paves the way for subsequent stages. Each stage is characterized by a psychosocial 
crisis, which is based on physiological development, but also on demands put on the 
individual. The outcome of one stage is not permanent, but can be altered by later 
experiences. Ideally, the crisis in each stage should be resolved by the ego in that stage, 
in order for development to proceed correctly.** As the project helped individuals become 
more aware of their identity it also helped them become more aware of how God formed 


them as leaders. 


Leadership 


Leadership has been defined from a number of perspectives and all have some 


element of truth. In examining many of these definitions which often come from the 


“Thid., 34-36. 
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business world, there are challenges for what ministry leadership looks like. When 
examine leadership formation, another question is how do testimonies help in the 
formation of ministry leaders? James Kouzes and Barry Posner who have studied 
leadership for 25 years write: 

Leadership development is self-development. Leadership is about 

leading out of what is already in your soul. It’s about liberating the 

leader within you. It’s about setting yourself free. The quest for 

leadership is first an inner quest to discover who you are. Socrates 

is famous for saying: “Know thyself.” Self-knowledge leads to 

self-development, which produces the confidence needed to lead 

others. Self-confidence is really awareness of and faith in your 

powers.*° 

Several theorists discuss leadership but one that is particularly relevant to the 
current project is the concept of “transformational leadership” first discussed by James 
MacGregor Burns. According to Burns, transforming leadership is a process in which 
“leaders and followers help each other to advance to a higher level of morale and 
motivation.”*° The transforming approach creates significant change in the lives of 
people and organizations. It redesigns perceptions and values, and changes expectations 
and aspirations of those who follow. For Burns and adherents to his model, changes in 


people’s lives and in organizations are most often influenced by the leader's personality, 


traits and ability to make a difference through example, articulation of an energizing 


“James M. Kouzes & Barry Z. Posner, The Leadership Challenge 4" ed. (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Boss, 2007), 344. 
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vision, and challenging goals. Transforming leaders are respected in the sense that they 
work on behalf of the team, organization, or community. 

Ministry leaders should also exemplify components of this transformational 
leadership style which includes: charisma, inspirational motivation, intellectual 
stimulation, and personal and individual attention. Charisma allows the leader to have 
convictions and take moral stands that causes others to follow him or her. Inspirational 
motivation refers to the articulation of an inspiring and common vision. Intellectual 
stimulation is the degree to which the leader challenges assumptions and stimulates and 
encourages creativity in the followers. Finally, personal and individual attention fulfills 
and enhances each person’s need for self-fulfillment, and self-worth, and in so doing 
inspires followers to strive for greater achievement and growth. 

Hence, when leaders possess the kind of strengths and skills within themselves, 
the congregation can better appreciate the value and service of the church in the 
community. In order to shape disciples for balanced leadership in the community, proper 
attention and assessment must be allotted for growth and development educationally and 
spiritually. Although, leadership involves specific skills, it ultimately is more about 
“being” than about “doing.” Leadership development is synonymous with personal 
development. As leaders grow personally, they increase their capacity to lead. As they 


increase their capacity to lead, they enlarge the capacity of their organization to grow. 
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“The best thing leaders can do for their organization is to grow.”*” As persons increase in 
their capacity to lead it brings about confidence within themselves. This is not for them to 
just keep inside but to witness through evangelism. Once there is awareness of how the 


leader is formed into a leader. Then the ministry begins to lead out from who they are in 


Christ. 


Evangelism 


Evangelism involves “sharing the gospel of Jesus Christ through a variety of 
means.’ Evangelism is not evangelism without Christ being the center. Through 
evangelism, Christ can be introduced to everybody regardless of whether one is a believer 
or not. 

William J. Abraham in his book The Logic of Evangelism writes that it is time that 
we “take a hard look at evangelism, reflect seriously on what has gone wrong, and make 
suggestions about how it might be pursued with integrity.’”? In this text, he discusses the 
practice of evangelism from different perspectives, including evangelism as proclamation 
of the gospel and measured by conversion, baptism, and membership growth. For him, 


evangelism contributes to church growth but is not only manifested numerically. He 


“7Henry T. Blackaby and Richard Blackaby. Spiritual Leadership: Moving People on to God’s 
Agenda, (Nashville, TN: B&H Publishing Group, 2001), 31. 
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stresses the importance of spiritual practices and argues that evangelism must flow from 
genuine worship and a sense of urgency, demonstrating the immediacy of the gospel 
message: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come near, repent, and 
believe in the good news.”°” Abraham thinks the church has gotten off track and to get 
back on track requires critical theological thought. 

Boston University Professor Bryan P. Stone writes: “Practice of evangelism 
requires clarity about the narrative in which that practice is rendered intelligible and 
within that narrative, about the te/os that makes of evangelism a meaningful, purposeful 
context of action.”>! Like Abraham, evangelism, for Stone, is not about church growth. 
Rather, evangelism is about witnessing: the shaping and transforming of one’s lives for 
ministry and service in the world. He argues that witnessing is about equality and moving 
beyond old divisions or an individual's "decision for Christ." Instead, evangelism is an 
invitation to a communal way of life patterned on certain virtues and practices. He writes, 
“The church’s evangelistic effectiveness will have to be measured by clarity, consistency, 
and inhabitability of its testimony rather than its toleration by a world where value is 
measured in terms of utility.”°” If Stone is correct, ministry leaders must be more 
sensitive to the ways that evangelism has practiced violence. Also, ministry leaders must 


understand evangelism through the stories of Israel, Jesus, and the Apostles. 
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The writer begins building a project concerning equipping testimonies by 
observing how each one of these areas plays an important role. When ministry leaders 
reflect on God in their narrative story they are more aware of their identity and leadership 
position and how God was forming them from the beginning. This gives them greater 


confidence in their role of evangelizing in ministry. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


In the book Christian Theology: An Introduction, Alister McGrath writes, 
“Narrative theology invites a reflection upon a story, a vivid, memorable account 
of something that actually happened (such as the story of Jesus), or that may be treated as 
if it really happened (such as the parables of Jesus). Narrative theology enables a 
recovery of the central insight that God became involved in the human story.”! Persons 
can understand their story by relating it to the story of God in Scripture. God is God in 
the narrative and this project was designed to help ministry leaders reflect on where and 
how God has been a part of their personal narrative from the start. 

The writer saw narrative theology as foundational for exploring how to help equip 
church leaders in discovering their testimonies and giving witness to God’s action in their 
lives. The writer believed that the “theological reflection model”? would cause church 
leaders to examine their own narratives and the affect of others on their narratives. 
Ultimately the writer believed that examining their life stories would help church leaders 


give witness to God’s action in their lives. 


‘Alister E. McGrath. Christian Theology: An Introduction, 5". Ed. (King’s College, London: 
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HISTORICAL 


Narrative theology is defined as “a 20" century theological movement that 
stresses the power of language and the essential narrative quality of Scripture and of 
human experience.” It is that approach to theology that primarily looks to the 
significance in story. “Narrative alone can contain the full temporality of experience in a 
unity of form.’ The researcher established this as a valid statement in the attempt to 
discover as many experiences possible in an individual’s life structuring the project to 
convey the past, present, and future (tense) of one’s narrative. “We can define such a 
narrative form a little more fully by reminding ourselves that the conscious present has a 


”5 The experience is not disconnected within 


third modality: the present of things present. 
the tense form because the present is the midway to the past and the future. Although it is 
vital when individuals reach the center core of the testimony they can look at the 
assurance of where God has been working in their lives. Narrative theology reveals that 
the Bible is the story of God’s interaction with God’s people. There will be biblical 
characters addressed further in this chapter. Furthermore, narrative theology records the 
relationship between God and how the narrative continues today. The stories reveal truths 
to apply to daily life. 


3Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 182. 
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In the book Narrative Imagination Richard Eslinger writes how he embraces 
Frei’s and Lindbeck’s post-liberal narrative theology as his own. Also, Eslinger 
acknowledges the influence of Crites when Eslinger writes: “Narratives of Christian faith 
come into consciousness; they are grasped as one possible set of sacred and mundane 
stories through which the present is rendered coherent and connected with the past and 
future.”© It is in The Narrative Quality of Experience that Stephen Crites writes that 
sacred stories are not stories that people sit down and think up but are stories to which 
they awaken. The mundane stories are found within the sacred stories and are articulated. 
“Between sacred and mundane stories there is distinction without separation.”’ As 
discovered in the foundation of the project God is constantly involved in the life of each 
story. Each experience in the story has its own unique differences but all work toward the 
center of the testimony. The project was designed to help persons write what they 
experienced and articulate their stories to strengthen their testimonies. 

The researcher became impressed with narrative theology because this theology 
causes one to reflect and share one’s story. Narrative theology challenges one to 
experience critical theological reflection. Narrative theology is the faith story that is told. 
The writer agrees with Frei who wrote, “I think most of us have some hunch that we can 


actually read the Bible, including the New Testament, and that it isn’t absolutely essential 


Richard L. Eslinger, Narrative Imagination: Preaching the Worlds That Shape Us (Minneapolis, 
MN.: Fortress Press, 1995), 6. 
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to have the experts tell us what we can find there.”® The narrative characters in the Bible 
help to understand the Bible and what the characters uniquely had to experience. It also 
awakens the fullness of the reader’s individual story. 

Alasdair MacIntyre writes, “What the narrative concept of self hood requires is 
thus twofold. On the one hand, I am what I may justifiably be taken by others to be in the 
course of living out a story that runs from my birth to my death: I am the subject of a 
history that is my own and no one else’s that has its own peculiar meaning.” The 
accountability for the events and experience from the beginning of one’s life to the end of 
one’s life is the subject of the story. “The other aspect of narrative selfhood is correlative: 
I am not only accountable. Iam one who can always ask others for an account, who can 
put others to the question.”’!° Hence the story of an individual life is intertwined with 
others that they may perhaps encounter on a daily basis. “The concepts of narrative, 
intelligibility, and accountability presuppose the applicability of the concept of personal 


identity”! 


in one’s story. In the research project, even though others were involved in the 
story, the project brought the visible description of the story belonging to individuals. 


Consequently, the narrative helps one transition from that which others project on them, 


to what God is forming the individual to be. 
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The researcher views soteriology in the project from the aspect of salvation, 
meaning to be delivered from or brought through many experiences. Root points out that, 
“Within soteriology, theologians for centuries have been drawing on narrative skills to 
explain how Jesus is redemptive.”!” This is also true to the researcher because he sees this 
as the most important part of leadership formation, disciple making and evangelism in the 
church. There should be the giving of one’s life to Jesus viewed in the formation of one’s 
testimony. At this point, the narrative structure and theological reflection on the narrative 
help reveal the redemptive acts in one’s personal story. 

Stroup states: “Although it is possible to discover some features that most forms 
of narrative have in common, we will be using the term ‘narrative’ in a twofold sense — to 
describe both a literary genre and a hermeneutical process or mode of understanding that 
takes place in Christian faith.”'? He further states: “Personal identity is a hermeneutical 
concept because it is primarily an exercise in interpretation. By means of the memory an 
individual selects certain events from his or her personal history and uses them to 
interpret the significance of the whole.” !* This suggests that a process to help leaders 
interpret events in their lives could help their understanding of salvation and their identity 


as Christians who have a story to tell. 
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According to Erik Erikson, “the histories, as well as the crises of the past provide 
building blocks for the other stages of identity formation and development in a person.”!° 
However, in connection with Erikson’s theory the writer observed and agrees with Stroup. 
According to Stroup, “the present crisis in the church is a result of confusion about 
Christian identity.”'® This Christian identity is shaped from the narrative story. This crisis 
cannot be resolved by sociological analysis or psychological treatment because it is at 
root theological and must be treated as such.'’ Much like Erikson, it is agreeable that 
growth, development and the formation of character and identity are pronounced by 
crises. “By using the human ecological theoretical framework, pastoral care providers, 
and clergypersons can focus on interactions and the interdependence of persons on their 
social environment as a foundation to explore theological and social development. This 
type of framework provides opportunity for conceptualizing the salience of family 
support and other personal relationships in and out of the church.”!® The researcher 
believes that Christian identity cannot be formed absent of consideration of the social and 
environmental factors of the Christian. 


George Stroup cited a few areas that affect the local church from achieving this 


spiritual fortitude or fullness. He describes these as four major concerns: 1) the curious 
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status of the Bible in the church’s life; 2) the church’s loss of its theological tradition; 3) 
the absence of theological reflection at all levels of the church’s life; 4) and the inability 
of many Christians to make sense out of their personal identity by means of Christian 
faith.”!° The four concerns are real issues in the life of the church. Addressing these 
concerns can help the church discover or rediscover its identity. 

The first concerned the “Bible in the life of the church” as a direct result of the 
historical church experiencing spiritual emptiness. Under the Reformation, Martin Luther 
challenged the church for functioning with what he called “silent scriptures.” A church 
without scripture is an unarmed church with an uninformed people as it relates to 
productively pursuing discipleship and exuding leadership in the community. Historically, 
Christian identity forerunners rejected the beliefs of most contemporary Christian 
denominations, accusing them of teaching heresies. Some even condemned the use of the 
Christian Bible as a basis for promoting anti-Semitism. Anytime the church is without the 
Scripture, radical and misguided people are left to formulate their own dogma and radical 
beliefs that are often maladjusted and destructive. Unfortunately, the Christian identity 
that these misled and misguided people subscribe to is not the Christian identity that is 
supported in the Scriptures. 

The second concern of Stroup is that Christian identity was lost in theological 
tradition. Stroup says that many people confuse tradition with past rites. He also states 
that tradition is referred to as the church’s whole history interpreted of Scripture and the 
living history. The church should not disregard its tradition as something negative, but 


'Stroup., 24. 
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use it to increase awareness of the history and culture of the people and organization. 
Tradition balanced with culture, values, and purposes is a vital ingredient for a balanced 
Christian diet for development and maturity. Tradition is also representative of the past 
and historical existence. 

The third concern that Stroup shares is the absence of theological reflection in the 
church. Many churches do not understand theological reflection because many pastors do 
not understand it or simply avoid certain theological concerns out fear. Stroup says that if 
“the church does not know how to think theologically, the Church will become a prisoner 
of the past, repeat what it has memorized in the Scripture and tradition and play hide-and- 
seek with the modern world.””° A well-rounded theological reflection should address 
aspects and elements of what it meant to be fully human as exemplified in Jesus Christ 
himself, the Word made flesh. Theological reflection in this manner means that the 
Church is viewed as a living, breathing organism, the second incarnation of God on earth. 
As the Body of Christ, the Church is composed of countless types of cells (people) doing 
the work each was designed to do. This is the achievement of the absolute Christian 
identity. It is through this system of identifiable Christian disciples that networking to 
advance the kingdom through presence and engagement in the community can be 
achieved. When the Christian disciples know who they are and appreciate their own value 
to the Body of Christ, then the church’s identity and presence will be made known in the 


community. 
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The fourth concern Stroup addresses is Christians’ inability to make sense of their 
own personal identity. The Church is not the only entity struggling with identity 
formation; so is the community at large. Christian faith and values help to shape the 
personal identity of an individual. The Church’s identity is shaped by the networking of 
the maturely developed Christian disciples; the Church community’s identity and 
formation is contingent upon the identity formation and development of the church, 
including a consideration of its history and mission as an institution. When the church 
begins to espouse the four areas as mentioned by Stroup, it will begin walking in 
“spiritual fullness.” The “spiritual fullness” is a continuous growth process that will never 
end until Christ returns for the Church. 

Hence, narrative theology is relevant to this project overall and contributes to the 
spiritual growth and understanding of Christian believers. Since the Bible is the central 
text in the life of the Christian community, the Bible’s stories contain truths that are 
interpreted by clergy and lay leaders and applied by the community at large. The 
interpretation and application are intended to align with the original intentions of those 
who wrote the Scriptures. Another contribution of narrative theology is that it strengthens 
the value of community. Whereas, people may see faith as only individual and the soul in 
union with God but the Bible’s story of God’s covenantal relationship to humanity and 
through the great commands of “love of God” and “love of neighbor” (Luke 10:27) show 


that community is essential. 


3 
Further, as Stroup notes the importance of the Bible, Christian identity, personal 
identity and the absence of theological reflection in churches, the writer saw the 
importance of opportunities for church ministry leaders to engage in narrative about their 
personal life story. The writer believed that awakening to their faith and salvation through 
theological reflection was essential to evangelism and formation of the church’s leaders. 
For this reason theological reflection on personal narratives was foundational in the 


design for the project. 


BIBLICAL 


In the book Biblical Interpretation: a Roadmap Tiffany and Ringe present a way 
to study the Bible for persons “to take advantage of the expertise and the authority of 
their own life experiences and context, as well as those of other readers in other cultural 
context-including those of academic biblical scholars.”?! McGrath writes: 


Narrative theology is based on the observation that Scriptures tell 
stories about God, just as much as it makes doctrinal or theological 
statements. The Old Testament could be said to be dominated by 
the telling and retelling of the story of how God led Israel out of 
Egypt into the Promised Land, and all that this implies for the 
people of God. In a similar way, the New Testament is dominated 
by a story of God’s redeeming action in history, this time centering 
on the life, death, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ.?? 
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This is vital to Bible readers, assisting them to embrace the biblical story by 

challenging them to reflection on their own personal life experiences. The Bible reveals 
the important role of ministry leadership. Also, the Bible is filled with stories concerning 
testimonies and evangelism. In the following section, the writer examines the narratives 
of two leading biblical characters—Moses and Paul—as a way to portray how individual 
life narratives become hallmarks for witness in the Christian community. The narratives 
demonstrate God as a chief actor in their lives and portray how God shaped them for 
unique leadership roles. This section will also consider the role of a new identity in Christ 


as portrayed in the scriptures, as a catalyst for motivating one for evangelism. 


Moses 


Through research, the writer has discovered from scripture that Moses was a man 
of numerous experiences. The book of Exodus is mostly about Moses and God’s concern 
for Israel. God “decisively intervenes to connect the life of Moses to the plight of 
Israel.”?3 The researcher observed that the project helped individuals observe how their 
lives were connected to those they were leading. Moses was a man broadened by his 
many experiences. He had come to know God in an intimate way and much of this came 
from his personal experience with God. Moses’ narrative has served as testimony and 
witness to the power of God in human life. His story is inspiring and serves as an 


3The New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, General & Old Testament 
Articles, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus. vol. I (Abingdon Press Nashville, TN: 1994), 692. 
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example for contemporary leaders who struggle with temptations, overcome through 
repentance, and testify of God’s goodness and grace. “Above all else, Moses’ life story 
reminds us of the one aspect that distinguishes him as a leader of others: His life is not his 
own.”~* He was a man that God was preparing for great leadership. “God raised up 


Moses and guided him in his leadership duties”> 


as God does for people today. H. I. 
Hester writes: 

The career of Moses naturally falls into three periods of forty years 

each. The first of these was the years of training and preparation in 

Egypt. The second period was spent in the land of Midian, and was 

a time of unconscious preparation. The third was the period of 

actual accomplishment of his task.”° 

Moses life and work was considered most important in the Old Testament. He 
was born during a “time when Pharaoh’s order for the death of all male Hebrew babies 
was enforced.””’ His mother placed him in a basket which was found by the daughter of 
Pharaoh. Miriam, the sister of Moses “suggested that she get a Hebrew woman to nurse 


this baby enabled Moses own mother to take charge of her boy. In this way God provided 


for the nurture and training of the one who was destined to perform such a magnificent 
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task.””® During his boyhood, “he would be given the benefits of the best training 
available to the royal family and that he might have had a place in the fortunes of the 
royal family.””? His upbringing in Egypt enabled him to later use his understanding of 
Pharaoh and the Egyptian land. (Exodus 2:11-12) Moses watched an Egyptian beating a 
Hebrew; after that he killed the Egyptian. The killing of the Egyptian caused Moses to 
flee to Midian, undergoing a change from a cultural environment in which he was raised 
to an unknown environment in Midian. There Moses settled and married his wife, 
Zipporah the daughter of Jethro, and started his family. (Exodus 3:1-2) Being a shepherd 
taking care of Jerthro’s flock was, furthermore, a factor of the formation of his leadership 
role. 

It wasn’t until Moses had a personal encounter with God through the burning 
bush that God then revealed who he was “I am the God of your father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob. At this Moses hid his face.” (Exodus 
3:6). And because of Moses’ lack of confidence in the people believing in him, God then 
exposed his power to him. God turn Moses’ staff into a snake and back into a staff and 
made his hand leprous and restored it back (Exodus 4:1-9). Once he experienced the 
capabilities of God’s power, Moses then accepted the leadership role to lead the people 
out of Egypt. 

In obedience to God, Moses returned to the same place from which he ran. In 
(Exodus 3:12) God assures Moses that, “I will be with you. And this will be the sign to 
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you that it is I who have sent you: When you have brought the people out of Egypt, you 
will worship God on this mountain.” With modest confidence, he went to Egypt and told 
Pharoah to let the people go. Many leaders “are most fearful that those we lead will 
ultimately discover that we are not as talented, capable, committed, or compassionate as 
we seem to be (or need to be).”3? Through God bringing him into an awareness of his 
leadership ability and the power of God, Moses was capable to discover his own strength 
to prevail over his life challenges. 

The writer began to see himself and his context in the Moses story. He recognized 
the church he serves had become a pastor driven church solely looking to the pastor as a 
source of ministry and leadership. The writer recognized that Moses had an unique 
experience as leader. “Moses’ later reluctance to take on the task of leading the Israelites 
must have owed something to his experience of their ingratitude on this occasion.”*! 
Exodus 18:17-27, expressed that Jethro replied to Moses that if the people only look to 
him that would it only wear him out. Therefore he suggested to Moses to appoint other 
leaders who are trustworthy. “The story of Moses life is paradigmatic for Israel’s life and 
faith.” Moses’ life serves as a foundation for all of Christianity to understand the 
response of one who is called by God. His example shows one who struggled to 


understand the story God was telling in his own life. 
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Paul 


The narrative of Paul’s life provides testimony and witness to the early church 
and to church leaders today. Paul’s narrative details the way he frequently reflected upon 
God’s hand in his life. His letters are written testimony and witness to the way God 
transformed and calls Christians to leadership. “Most of Paul’s letters, stresses continuity 
between the present lives of the believers and God’s ultimate plan into which they are 
being led by the Spirit.”*3 He converted from being a persecutor of Christians to being a 
Christian missionary. “Like Paul, we too, take the tradition that we have received and we 
transmit it to those who follow us, not only in our retelling of the old story but, from Paul 
perspective more importantly, in our living it in an exemplary fashion.”** Paul’s 
conversion story is recorded several places in addition to the Book of Acts. Other places 
include 1 Corinthians 15:1-11 and Galatians 1:11-2:14. The changes in the testimony 
may also indicate stages of growth and development in the life and witness of the one 
testifying. 

This Scripture gives a breakdown of Paul’s testimony before his conversion, the 
experience of his conversion, and his work after the conversion. “After the custom of the 


time, his parents gave him the honored Jewish name Saul (asked for) and also the Roman 
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name Paul.’*° He was trained in the law by his Jewish fathers. Paul grew as one who had 
a zeal for persecution of the church. He and the Jewish community believed that they 
were protecting the Jewish temple and laws from the Gentiles. 

The historical record in Acts does not make any reference to him being timid 
about persecuting the church. He was very aggressive about defending the Jewish faith 
against what he thought was heresy. During Paul’s journey on the road toward Damascus 
he had an encounter. Paul experienced “suddenly a light from heaven flashed around him” 
(Acts 9:3). A voice spoke to him and questioned him “Why do you persecute me?” (Acts 
9:4). He asked “Who are you?’’(Acts 9:5) the answer was “I am Jesus, whom you are 
persecuting” (Acts 9:5). It was during this conversion experience that Paul began to live 
for Christ. His work and testimony made him a leading missionary. He was the founder 
of churches in Asia Minor and Greece, and wrote letters or epistles to the churches as he 
traveled. He was a pioneer in formulating the doctrines of the early church and its ethical 
teachings. 

The New Testament contains material on Paul, including firsthand accounts of his 
own letters as well as a lengthy account of his missionary journeys in the book of Acts. 
Much of his biography comes from the book of Acts which records that he was born in 
Tarsus, and was a citizen of Tarsus by birth, named Saul, and educated in Jerusalem “at 
the feet of Gamaliel” (Acts 22:3) 

Also, Acts records that Paul was present at the stoning of Stephen and was a 
persecutor of the Jerusalem church. According to Acts, Paul was “born at Tarsus in 


35H. I. Hester, The Heart of the New Testament (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1999), 257. 
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Cilicia” (Acts 22:3), and three times he is associated with this city (See Acts 9:11; 9:30; 
11:25) Paul writes in 2 Timothy 1:8: “Do not be ashamed of your testimony to our Lord.” 
(2 Timothy 1:8). One of his testimonies is also recorded in the Book of Acts 22:17-21: 

After I had returned to Jerusalem and while I was praying in the 

temple, I fell into a trance and saw the Lord saying to me, “Hurry, 

leave Jerusalem at once, because they will not accept your 

testimony about me.” But I replied, “Lord, they themselves know 

that from synagogue to synagogue I used to imprison and beat 

those who believed in you. And when the blood of your witness 

Stephen was being shed, I myself stood by giving my approval and 

keeping guard over the cloaks of his murderers.” Then he said to 

me, “Go, I shall send you far away to the Gentiles.” 

At the time of his conversion, he may have been living in Damascus because in 
Galatians (1:17) he writes of “not going up to Jerusalem” and of returning “to Damascus.” 
Conversion is the New Testament word to describe Paul’s transformation but he calls it a 
“revelation” (Galatians 1:16), a new creation (II Corinthians 5:17), and appearance (I 
Corinthians 15:8). The Book of Acts nor the Pauline epistles provide much information 
of the early days of Paul’s career. The biographical information in Galatians 1:11-2:21 is 
important, not so much for biography but to see Paul’s vigorous defense of his apostolic 
commission and its consequence. Some of the consequences were his missionary 
journeys. 

The first missionary journey is initiated at Antioch when Barnabas and Saul are 
set apart for the work which they have been called (13:2), John (Mark) accompanying 


them as far as Perga (13:13). “Paul first journey was not only a first venture into cross- 


cultural overseas missionary activity on behalf of the church but also a great example of a 
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new leader’s first officially sanctioned ministry.”*© Sailing again to the mainland of Asia 
Minor, they journey in the provinces of Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, and Derbe 
being noted along their way and in reverse order as they retrace their steps. They sail 
from Attalia directly to Antioch in Syria. (See Acts 13-14) The contrast between Paul’s 
sermons to Jews at Antioch and those to Gentile at Lystra is important. In Neil Cole book, 
Journeys to Significance: Charting a Leadership Course from the Life of Paul, he writes 
“no one can skip the first journey. The first journey is probably the least effective journey 
of a leader’s life, but it is necessary.”>” 

Through Paul’s adversity during his first missionary journey he still accomplished 
great success. One writer has observed, “In any case, success should not really be our 
primary objective, because it is short-lived and can be deceptive. It sometimes takes 
conflict, confusion, frustration, pain, failure, loneliness, and fear to break us out of that 
seduction so that we can learn the lessons that go beyond our initial success.”°° The 
second missionary journey begins with a different set of people. Silas and later Timothy 
(Acts 16:3) instead of Barnabas (15:36-40) are the companions of Paul. After 
“strengthening the churches” in Syria and Cilicia (15:41) whose founding is only hinted 
at (Acts 15:23), he revisits Derbe and Lystra. The journey through the region of Phrygia 


and Galatia follows, and a decision is made to go to Macedonia with the planting of 


Neil Cole, Journeys to Significance: Charting a Leadership Course from the Life of Paul (San 
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churches at Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea; the incident at Athens, and the longer stay at 
Corinth, Ephesus, bound to be a center for future evangelical work, was briefly visited, 
and Paul sailed for Caesarea, “went up and greeted the church” (18:22), and then “went 
down to Antioch.” Just as Cole writes “no one can skip the first journey” also, the second 
journey cannot be skipped since each experience equips one for the next journey. 

The third missionary journey (Acts 18:23-21:16) again starts from Antioch and 
ends in Jerusalem. After another reference to the “region of Galatia and Phrygia,” where 
the disciples were strengthened (18:23), and the introduction of Apollos and others who 
needed and received Christian instruction (18:24-19:7), the rest of Chapter 19 is devoted 
to events at Ephesus where Paul stayed for two years and three months (Chapter 19:8-10). 
The missionary activity in Acts is summarized as: “all the residents of Asia heard the 
word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks.” (19:10) The third missionary journey was 
powerful with Paul and other leaders spreading the gospel. Each missionary journey that 
Paul encountered built on the following journey forming him into a strong ministry leader. 
Paul was able to persevere and overcome persecution and challenges through the power 
of God. 

Paul’s importance in the development of early Christianity cannot be overlooked. 
“Paul’s own life is paradigmatic for all believers.”*? He was the major influence in the 
interpretation of Christianity in the Gentile world. He used stories about Jesus, as well as 
memories of his teachings from eyewitness accounts to keep the memory of Jesus alive. 
Just as Exodus highlights the life of Moses to show God’s intentions and hopes for Israel, 
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Paul used the life, ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus to show God’s revelation and 
plan of human redemption. And God used Paul’s life as testimony for the changing 
power of the gospel. These two scriptural testimonies, the life of Moses and the life of 
Paul, serve as inspiration for today’s church leaders to reflect on their journeys of 


Christian discipleship. 


New Identity in Christ 


The essence of the Bible is about the identity of all humankind individually and 
collectively as a community that belongs to God. The identity can only come though 
Christ. Christ is the connection to restore the divided self through the word of God 
(Bible). Stanley suggests, “In order to gain the right perspective on our identity as 
believers indeed, on our full identity as human beings we need to go to the Word of God 
and stay there.”4° The Bible unfolds that “if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation; the 
old has gone, the new has come! All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself 
through Christ and gave us ministry of reconciliation.”*' Adam is the example of the old 
creation causing sin to enter in the world. Christ is the example of the new creation once 


we believe that Christ is the Son of God. Christ brings us back into relationship with God. 


“Charles Stanley, Discovering Your Identity in Christ: Become Secure in a Deeper Relationship 
with the Lord (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc., 1999), 1. 
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The key to Christian identity is accepting and believing in what Christ did on the 
cross. The believing and accepting the work that Jesus Christ did for humanity on the 
cross as being for one’s personal salvation is all that is required to exchange an old 
identity of being “in Adam” to a new identity of being “in Christ.” It is not only all that is 
required, but it is the requirement. 

The story of the Samaritan woman at the well in John 4: 1-42 is one story. The 
Samaritan woman and Jesus meet at the Jacob’s well and it was there Jesus has a 
supervisory conversation with her. In the conversation Jesus expresses who he is by 
likening himself to water. According to Warren Wiersbe, “Jesus was speaking about 
spiritual water, but she interpreted His words to mean literal water.”4? The woman asked 
for some of this water unaware of what Jesus was really talking. Jesus then asked her to 
go and get her husband and she said that she had no husband. Jesus said that she was 
right and in fact, she had five husbands and pointed out that the one she was with 
currently was not her husband. 

Once the woman acknowledged that Jesus was the Christ, she came to have a 
conversion experience. This woman ran into the city and told everybody to come and see 
aman who told her all about herself. Jesus helped her develop her testimony and she used 
it for evangelism as she witnessed to those in the city, causing them to go and experience 
Jesus for themselves. Once they experienced Jesus, they believed themselves, “We no 
longer just believe because of what she said; now we have heard for ourselves, and we 


“Warren W. Wiersbe, The Wiersbe Bible Commentary (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 
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know that this man really is the Savior of the world.”*? The Samaritan woman’s 
testimony caused others to experience Jesus on their own. Wiersbe said “Now we know!” 
was their happy testimony.””“* The researcher saw this character as a strong support for 
evangelism for the project. The Samaritan woman became open to share the good news 
when Jesus talked to her about her personal life’s story and offered her a new view of her 
life in Christ. 

These scriptures reflected the narrative of each of the characters, Moses and Paul, 
in observation of their spiritual journey which demonstrated how God shaped their life 
through their experiences. In reference to the Samaritan woman, it discloses a supervisory 
conversation that brings about an awareness of a new way to view her life. Moses, Paul, 
and the Samaritan woman show us the value of a testimony for spreading the faith. These 
same principles are revealed within the project. Whether revealed through the narrative of 
biblical characters or through one’s life story the testimony gives tribute to the glory, 
power, and goodness of God. Testifying tells one about the condition or situation when 
God stepped in. Testimonies are evidence of God’s grace and they can be used for 
different purposes and for different reasons. One reason is because testimonies can help 
strengthen the on-going faith of the one sharing his or her testimony. Testimonies can 
help the person remember and appreciate the challenges and triumphs of his or her 
journey. Another reason is that testimonies can encourage others. A testimony should 
have a positive impact on the lives of others. 


John 4: 42. 
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THEOLOGICAL 


Through articulation of stories in the project the researcher observed that the 
experience is not separated from the narrative. So through the experience of theological 
reflection the researcher saw it was important that the project allow the individuals to 
express not just the narrative but the meaning of the experiences. Therefore this 
challenged the researcher to search out and understand the value of experiences in the 
narrative with the following definitions. “The origins of the word derive from the Latin 


45 and defined as “the events that make up the conscious past of a 


term experientia 
community.’“° Another definition is “something personally encountered, undergone, or 
lived through.’*” The definitions presuppose either a communal encounter (shared 
memory) or an individual, personal encounter (witness or testimony). Either encounter 
could be socially or personally transformative. The definition similarities of experience 
brought awareness to the researcher that the personal encounters influenced the formation 
of the individual testimonies. These experiences impacted the religious experience in the 
narratives. 


Religious experience also includes an “awareness” or “encounter” with the divine 


in either a subtle or dramatic way. The predominant type of religious experience in the 
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Christian tradition is the experience of sacred power. Rudolf Otto described this kind of 
experience in his classical study, The Idea of the Holy.** In this text, Otto thinks the 
experience of the holy is the root of all religious beliefs and practices. Biblical examples 
include Moses before a burning bush in Exodus 3, Isaiah’s call in Isaiah 6, and Paul’s 
conversion on the Damascus Road in Acts 9. 

Another type of religious experience in the Christian theological tradition is 
experience of “ultimate concern.” As such, God is encountered in and through active 
concerns of daily life. Paul Tillich noted that human beings are concerned about many 
things such as physical survival or pleasure and enjoyment but he argued that religion is 
the “depth dimension” of human existence.” With the use of the word “depth,” Tillich 
pointed to what is ultimate in an individual’s or a society’s life—what gives that life 
meaning and what sustains it in being. He writes in the language of his era: “Man is 
ultimately concerned about his being and meaning. ‘To be or not to be,’ in this sense is a 
matter of ultimate, unconditional, total and infinite concern.”*’ The spiritual concerns, 
then, transcend other human needs. For Tillich, a religious experience is authentic if it is 
directed toward the ultimate itself—toward the unconditional ground and center of 


everything that exists. In connection with Tillich, the researcher discovered the equipping 


“Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy. Translated by John Harvey (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 1949). 
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of testimonies addressed the ultimate concern of one’s being and meaning. This is formed 
by everything that exists around the individual’s life. 

Borrowing from Paul Tillich and Martin Heidegger, Rudolf Bultmann argued that 
the New Testament conveys a genuinely existentialist message which has been lost or 
buried through the years.>! For him, “it is necessary to choose between living an 
“authentic” or redeemed existence (where humans face their own limits, including 
mortality) with faith in God or an “inauthentic” existence (where humans face their own 
limits, including mortality) with anxiety and despair.” The researcher encouraged 
individuals to bring a spiritual autobiography in the connection with the questioning 
process that enhanced the hidden and visible events that shaped the testimony. In order to 
live a life of authentic existence, one must uncover the hidden meaning of the Bible 
stories and the preaching (kerygma) of the New Testament message must be heard for 
what it is really is. Bultmann writes: 

God’s word is not a general truth that can be stored in the treasure- 

house of human spiritual life. It remains his sovereign word, which 

we shall never master and which can be believed in only as an 

ever-living miracle, spoken by God and constantly renewed. Belief 

in this word is the surrender of one’s whole existence to it; 

readiness to hear its readiness to submit one’s whole life to its 

judgment and its grace. The test of whether we have heard it aright 


is whether we are prepared to hear it anew, to ask for it in every 
decision in life.>? 


>! Rudolf Bultmann, Existence and Faith. Edited and translated edited by Schubert Ogden (New 
York, NY: Meridian Books, 1961), 22. 
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Bultmann rejected any separation between God and human existence and thought 
the question of human life and the question of God’s self-revelation are inseparable. This 
relationship is expressed in the classical words of Augustine: “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our heart is restless, until it rests in Thee.”>* The project helped perceive that 
God has been active in the totality of the individual life. God is always working within 
the human creation. For Bultmann, human life reflects a relation to God in the very 
question about God, whether put consciously or not. He thinks that “man’s life is moved 
by the search for God because it is always moved, consciously or unconsciously, by the 
question about one’s own existence. The question of God and the question of oneself are 
identical.’** Hence, the rise of existentialism is an indication of the importance of human 
experience in the modern period. All of this suggested to the researcher that helping 
church leaders reflect on their personal stories might be a way to help them encounter 


God anew. 


The Nature of God 


Theologically, testimony should seek God in the narrative and how God has 
shaped one’s life. This cannot be done without first learning about God. The Bible 


contains several examples of God’s revelation in the narrative story to the chosen people 
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and also giving the chosen people their identity, among the other nations. To David, God 
was revealed as Jehovah Rohi (“The Lord our Shepherd”), as found in the twenty-third 
Psalm. The Old Testament is full of examples where God is identified according to 
miracles or divine interventions that took place. 

God reveals and shares many facets of God’s sovereignty and power through 
episodes of affliction and suffering. Erik Erikson states that each crisis should present 
itself as a building block in each narrative.* The struggles and suffering through 
testimonies does not have bearing nor necessarily the existence to determine who God is 
in the individual’s life. The Bible tries to give a sense of God. The book of Exodus 3:14 
says “God said to Moses, “I am who I am.” This is what you are to say to the Israelites: “I 
am has sent me to you.”°° Commentators have noted: 

The revelation of the divine name YHWH is prompted by a further 

objection by Moses. Moses’ first objection concerns his own 

identity, Exodus 3:11 “Who am I?” This is a concern for many 

people. His second objection concerns God identity. “The 

expression “I am” or “I will be who I am” place the focus of God’s 

name on actions for Israel, and not on God’s independent being or 

essence.?/ 


Also “the name is linked with the ancient name for God, Jehovah. It is a 


descriptive name, pointing to all that God is in himself. In particular, it shows him to be 


Erik Erikson, Identity Youth and Crisis (New York, NY: W. W. Norton & Company, 1968), 22. 
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the One who is entirely self-existent and self-sufficient.”>® Self-existence means that God 
did or did not need anybody for God’s own existence. God is in and of God. God the 
creator is beyond human understanding. It would be strange if God would have the 
creation have part in shaping and or affecting God. 

Self-sufficiency means that “God needs no one and therefore depends on no 
one.”°? Many have the misconception that God needs people but actually people need 
God. God needs nothing because everything belongs to God. Psalms reveals that “The 


earth is the Lord’s and everything in it, the world, and all who live in it,” 


The Experience of Spiritual Awakening 


Janet Ruffing writes: “Spirituality is commonly understood to refer to two areas 
of experience: meaning making and personal religious experience. Within specific 
religious traditions, it is provided with a content of faith (doctrines, theologies) and a 
religious story that tutors us in this activity of meaning making.”*! For Ruffing, spiritual 
awakening or “direction” is focused on what God is doing in lives and how people come 


to understand the meaning of their ministry. Through collective sharing of testimonies 


*8James Montgomery Boice, Foundations of the Christian Faith: A Comprehensive & Readable 
Theology (Donners Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press, 1986), 101-102. 
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from the community, theological reflection, and an evaluation of one’s own abilities and 
skills, ministry leaders can be more effective by paying attention to individual (or 
personal) and collective (or group) religious experiences. That includes the story of Jesus 
and his earthly ministry of miracles, healing, teaching, and conversion experiences. 

Describing one’s experience in the narrative form is important. Again, experience 
is “a state of being that is consciously affected by something or the consciousness of the 
content of life, on the part of an individual, a group, or a community.” Paul Tillich 
writes that “experience means the awareness of something that happens to somebody, 
namely, the state of being grasped by the Spiritual Presence.” For the ministry leader, 
the divine Spirit testifies through their experiences. The writer’s life demonstrates that 
when one experiences the loss of loved ones, jobs, and family there is a spiritual power 
that drives and guides the decisions of one’s personal and social life. The presence of the 
Spirit is the ultimate source for thinking about God’s presence in one’s life. Through 
spiritual direction one Christian helps another Christian to pay attention to God’s 
individual communication to one’s events in life. In difference, theological reflection 
allows one Christian to reflect on God’s presence in the events of one’s life. 

Being aware of the nature of a narrative and its importance is a beginning step for 
a ministry leader. The interaction between the ministry leader and the persons seeking 


leadership is a “narrative situation within a conversational mode in which the directee 
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(ministry leader) narrates his or her life experience in the context of faith.”© The 
researcher utilized ministry leaders and potential ministry leaders in the project to 
develop a supervisory conversation that expanded testimonies. Testimonies uncover the 
stories of faith in various ways. According to Ruffing, “Narrative form is related to the 
human experience of oneself in time. Ruffing also writes that, “Stephen Crites’ analysis 
of the narrative quality of experience shows just how fundamental narrative is.”° Some 
“experiences are transformative; they will alter one’s vision of reality. Spiritual direction 
will encourage individuals to grasp the coherence and significance of their testimonies 
through their religious experience and impact their personal histories through narrating 
ite 

The writer of this project saw that helping people learn to articulate their own 
narratives through a particular model would be helpful to their development as disciples 
and church leaders. The project design should assist ministry leaders and potential 
ministry leaders to identify experiences that connected their individual lives to God. The 
project design gave direction to help the narration toward the importance of testimonies 
to impact a greater witness within the individual. The ministry leader could enjoy a 
number of benefits from personal storytelling and leading others to reflect their story. 


“Experiences which affect us deeply require subsequent reflection and interpretation to 


Janet Ruffing, 63. 
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assimilate their effects and to grasp their implications.”°’ The writer’s intent was to show 
how one’s “narrative situation causes one testimony to differ significantly from 
another.”®* The ministry leader would share the common spiritual tradition that can be 
characterized as living within the larger story of Jesus and the community of his disciples. 

Ministry leadership formation can be influenced by encounters designed to form 
Christian growth. For the ministry leader, this entails a conscious awareness of one’s 
human experience, social process theories, and one’s explicitly religious view which 
perceives to others the love by God and making some response to the grace offered. In 
the researcher’s case, his experience gave a narrative story of the ways God freed him to 
be more whole. Even though the writer experienced intense emotional pain, he felt 
himself to be sustained and accompanied by God. 

Leaders frequently select testimonies for narration from the following experiences: 
an unresolved conflict or troublesome experience, the particular way they perceived God 
to be interacting with them during prayer or through some other event, the effects of 
social reality, invitations to change or grow relationships, or something related to work or 
ministry. The writer intended to show people how to explore and develop as leaders 
through the narrative of their life’s story and their Christian faith. Sharing experiences 
can be difficult testimonies for many people to tell. However, ministry leadership helps 
people identify and tell the personal experiences of some of their most difficult moments. 
Using personal narratives to think theologically about one’s relationship with God and 
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the presence of God in one’s life brings one to a spiritual awakening about the nature of 
their relationship with God and reveals more about the nature of God. 

The writer used the theoretical foundations from this chapter, namely for 
historical, biblical, and theological sources to craft a model as the basis for the research. 
The writer used narrative examples of how biblical leaders stayed spiritually connected to 
God, and ways that they reflected on their personal narratives. As a consequence, they 
came to understand more about the nature and presence of God. Finally, the writer crafted 
a project where church leaders told their narratives in community with others, reflected 


on how God was in their lives, and claimed that as a way to give testimony about God. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


In order to measure this project the writer has reviewed the different kind of 
research methods. Qualitative method is “purposeful sampling, collection of open-end 
data, analysis of text or pictures, representation of information in figures and tables, and 
personal interpretation of the findings.”' The researcher views qualitative research as the 
best method for responding to the research questions. The style of research is one 
allowing the researcher to be a part of the research. The writer has found this is the action 
research method which is a type of research methodology under qualitative research. 

This research method gives value for the learning of all involved in the project. 
The reason the researcher chose to use this method is because it gives him focus on self- 
learning and how what he learned can help him in his leadership position. Also, the 
researcher believed that what the other participants learned would be important. “Action 
research is an intervention in personal practice to encourage improvement for oneself and 
others.”” The researcher engaged in detailed interviews that gave the leaders a chance to 
express individually their understanding of ministry leadership and how testimonies can 


help. In-depth questions that encourage dialogue on the four areas that Pohly outlines are 
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received narrative, emerging story, lived experiences, and self-deception. These areas 
provide insight on the use of theological reflection model for testimony training, for 
equipping ministry leaders for the work of evangelism. Workshops that trained those who 
were a part of the project were held. Each subject was asked to keep a journal where they 
expressed the feelings of going out and sharing their testimony in the church and the 
community. The project utilized workshops, questionnaires, journals and spiritual 


autobiography chart. 


Hypothesis 


The researcher’s hypothesis was that the ministry leadership formation sessions 
would help the church leaders encounter critical theological reflection about their life 
narratives. He believed they would develop testimonies to impact their ministry for 
evangelism. These types of testimonies, formation and maturation, would lead to ministry 
leadership formation that would develop confidence in the leaders’ faith. The end results 
would be the development of more effective evangelism for ministry. 

The role of pastoral supervision is necessary to ensure that effective leaders are 
formed. Pastoral supervision is creates an atmosphere of dialogue. This dialogue is 
guided by a developed questioning process. These questions are not designed to come to 
an end conclusion but they are developed to bring about awareness from within. 

The problem was leadership formation. The rationale for addressing this ministry 


problem was because church ministry leaders cannot achieve a level of robust and 
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fortitude in the community without experiences that equip them to be mature and sound 
leaders with a formed testimony. Because the ministry leaders of the congregation have 
not received nor given critical reflection on the narrative story, the leaders are attempting 
to lead with the lack of the training or experience that helps form them. This in turn 
affects the growth, and identity formation of the local congregation that is submitted to 
the leadership. The purpose of this research project was to investigate whether 
theological reflection of life narratives influences the testimony for ministry leadership 


formation in the life of leaders at Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church. 


Project Design 


The goal of the project design equipped ministry leaders at Rocky Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church through a model from narrative theology that equipped their 
testimonies. The project introduced ministry leaders of the church to a theological 
reflection process based on the “Narrative Model of Theological Reflection”? by Kenneth 
Pohly. Also, the writer developed questions guiding the workshop adapted from Pohly’s 
“Guidelines for Using a Narrative Model of Theological Reflection.”* 

This project utilized leaders at Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church that 
function within the church in a leadership role. The leaders in the church experienced 


theological reflection and how God has been equipping and guiding them in their 
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testimony. The project model helped in the formation of their testimonies enabling them 
to have confidence in their practice of evangelism. The project enabled six leaders to 
experience a model of narrative theology. Also included, were four active members of the 
congregation, randomly selected, who assisted the researcher as contextual associates. 
Selected participates were functioning in multiple leadership roles within the church. 
Some were elected based on accepting first time leadership roles within the church. 

The project was conducted during the months of January 2010 through May 2010. 
Throughout the project six one-hour training sessions were held. Although the training 
sessions were allotted one hour training time, some sessions required less time. During 
the project, the researcher conducted an informational meeting. The informational 
meeting involved sharing with them about writing a spiritual autobiography time chart 
and testimony (Appendix B). Worship time began the informational meeting and 
included a song, scripture, prayer, and inspirational word (Appendix C). 

The informational meeting ensured that understanding concerning ministry 
leadership, theological reflection, and testimony were shared with leaders. Also, the 
informational meeting presented leadership as the being and doing of all who accept 
Christ and who are faced with leadership opportunity. The researcher expressed how the 
project may bring an awareness of God as the chief actor in the lives of each person. The 
time chart included acknowledgement of one’s life before accepting God, during their 


conversion, and one’s notice of God’s action in one’s life following a conversion. During 
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the conversation of the spiritual autobiography time chart each participant reflected on 
the ministry God had called them to perform. 

Then the researcher guided them in equipping their testimonies. They experienced 
a theological reflection conversation which was guided by questions adapted from ones 
developed by Kenneth Pohly. (Appendix D). Following the informational meeting, 
participants experienced presenting their testimony on a designated Sunday for about five 
minutes during worship service. Over a six week period one participant shared a 
testimony each Sunday. 

The hypothesis was that the ministry leaders would became more confident in 
their faith and in ministry when they encountered critical theological reflections of their 
testimonies as leaders growing in their relationship with God. The researcher expected 
the leaders would be empowered from equipping their testimonies that produced greater 
confidence in ministry, awareness of their Christian identity, and enabled leaders to 


engage in evangelism outside the church. 


Data Collection 


The researcher gathered data from participants’ journals, interviews, and 
questions triangulating them for validity. This project design was intended to transform 
the participants and begin causing transformation in the church from a pastor driven 


church to a ministry driven church. 
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Project Management 


The researcher worked with contextual associates who assisted in guiding the 
testimony equipping process. The researcher conducted two sessions with the contextual 
associates. One session helped them understand the project and the process before 
meeting with the participants. During the second session the researcher conducted a field 
study with the question for equipping testimonies. Also, they experienced how to go 
through the questioning process for the testimonies. They provided refreshments as a part 
of the agenda for the participants and made sure they were as comfortable as possible 
(see Appendix C). The contextual associates were provided questions to help guide the 
conversation process for equipping the participants in their testimonies. Each contextual 
associate had an opportunity to participate in the theological reflection conversation 
along with the researcher and participants. 

The researcher was a part of this process being the first to provide a spiritual 
autobiography time chart. Also, the researcher facilitated the session making sure that the 
process was done orderly and timely. The researcher worked with the professional 
associates during the project. The researcher was in frequent communication with them 
for advice through the process. They provided advice on how the process could be 


improved. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Data Analysis 


Data to evaluate the effectiveness of the research project was collected through 
questionnaires, interviews and journals. The research was centered on the project’s ability 
to empower ministry leaders to be more confident in giving testimonies. The data enabled 


the researcher to triangulate the information for validity. 


Questionnaires 


The researcher provided questionnaires to participants at the beginning and end of 
the program (Appendix E). The participants completed the questionnaires individually in 
a group setting. These questionnaires provided the researcher with information of what 
each participant’s thoughts were before the beginning of the project and at the end of the 
project. The questions were answered on a numerical range from one to five with one 
being the lowest and five being the highest. They provided the researcher with the 
information needed to observe that the participants were influenced to have greater 
confidence as a result of by the project. From the questions, the researcher gathered that 


all the participants had no or little knowledge of narrative theology. The researcher 
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should have explained more concerning theological reflection being a model from 
narrative theology. Also, all of the participants had a high level for sharing their 
testimony in a private place. 

The post-project questionnaires indicated that there was little change from the 
beginning of the project to the end of the project in the areas of sharing testimonies 
during worship service and in a private gathering. There was some change in the area of 
narrative theology. Three out of six participants level of comfort and understand of 


narrative theology increased a little. 


Interviews 


The researcher interviewed participants individually once at the beginning of the 
program and at the end (Appendix F). The interviews were held in a one-on-one setting. 
The researcher informed each participant about the subject of the interview. Each 
participant was asked the same questions. The researcher provided the participants and 
contextual associates with a covenant giving them the choice of agreeing to participate in 
the research project (Appendix G). The one-on-one interviews provided the researcher 
with insight into all participants involved in the project. Each interview did not cause the 
researcher to draw any conclusions but instead, brought awareness to the researcher. The 
pre-interviews showed all participants comfortable sharing their testimonies with a non- 


active member. As stated in the questionnaires all the participants were comfortable 
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sharing their testimonies in a private gathering and very little knowledge about narrative 
theology. 

Later the researcher discovered that the participants answered during the 
beginning of the project according to what they believed were the right answers. At the 
end of the project the researcher asked why there were similar findings in the pre-post 
interview answers. Four out of six participants shared that they tried to answer with what 


they thought was right, not what they really believed. 


Journals 


The researcher gave the participants A-F and the contextual associate W-Y 
journals. The contextual associate Z was not given a journal because he/she attend the 
sessions only making sure everybody was comfortable and had refreshments. Contextual 
Associate W journal was chosen from the remaining three contextual associates’ journals 
because it represented the strongest of the three in details concerning the project 
experience. 

The participants received their journals after the informational session. The 
contextual associates received journals during the middle of the training sessions. The 
researcher and participants recorded all of their experiences in a journal. Each participant 
began writing a journal concerning thoughts, feelings and emotions during their entire 


experience. The entries included each participant’s experience after the workshop, 
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interviews, questionnaires, and equipping testimony session. The journal included dates, 
times and places of their writings. The researcher gathered the journals from the 
participants and the contextual associates. The researcher analyzed each journal and 
transcribed the information pertaining to the project. The contextual associates all 
expressed that the project was not clear to them to them until they experienced the field 
study. The contextual associates told the researcher the project became clearer to them 


after the first training session. 


Participant A 


In the journal, participant A expressed continual prayers of thanks to God. 
Participant A gave a card of expression with the journal to the researcher. In the card, A 


expressed enjoyment of the session and that it helped reveal more of God. 


Participant B 


In the journal, participant B was puzzled concerning the project but felt the Spirit 
was leading him/her to be a part of the project. Participant B was asked by the pastor to 
be a contextual associate but he/she volunteered to be a participant. Participant B could 
not figure out why the pastor was excited that he/she was a part of the project. Since the 


pastor started talking about the project, Participant B had a lot of thoughts on spiritual life 
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and what is important. Participant B reported that the interviews and sessions made the 
testimony delivery easier and comfortable. Participant B indicated a new understanding 
of what a testimony really is. Participant B’s testimony in the project was not about 
material things that God had provided, but about the spiritual, peace, and knowledge 
gained from God. He/she stated, “The peace in knowing that God is always there for me 
and has always been there from the beginning of my life.” 

The interviews, sessions, and sharing a testimony impacted B’s ability to lead 
others to Christ. He/she is not afraid to testify to others about what God has done for 
him/her. Participant B stated, “The Holy Spirit gives me the courage, the knowledge and 


the words.” 


Participant C 


In the journal of participant C, during the first interview, he/she was a little 
worried about how the interviews would go. The informational meeting brought a new 
awareness of responsibility to be more involved in activities in the church. During the 
sharing of testimonies by the other participants in worship service, Participant B was 
thinking about whether the testimony is written down on paper or spoken freely. In the 
training session, the questions that were asked caused him/her to reflect on past 
experiences. With the new knowledge from the project, the testimonies and sermon 


during worship service, brought awareness that he/she was on the right path. The new 
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experiences that Participant C encountered needed to be continued and the old 
experiences that tend to become stumbling blocks in life should be put aside. Participant 
C found more time to reflect on some of the things discussed from the project and from 
some of the sermons that were heard. It brought about a new experience for him/her. 

Participant C stated, “My testimony was a very emotional day. As I thought back 
over my life and how I moved away from God and tried to handle everything myself. 
Now I see that God was always with me, even when I turned my back on him. To look 
back and see the things that could have went wrong but he took care of them. Now all I 
can do is thank you God for not leaving me.” Participant C reports the realization that 
God was guiding his/her steps; this brought about a renewed spirit. It was a growing 
experience. He/she wouldn’t have gotten to his/her testimony as quickly without this 
experience. He/she was hesitant at first but was glad to be chosen. The project allowed 
him/her to gather thoughts and opinions in life experiences to share his/her testimony. 
He/she was able to see the vision as a role model to other people that don’t know the 
Lord. The interviews, sessions, and sharing a testimony impacted his/her ability to lead 
by moving Participant C forward from a passive Christian to a more forceful proponent in 


Christ. He/she has stepped out on faith and is not afraid to tell others about God. 
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Participant D 


There was no information from Participant D because the journal was not returned. 


Participant E 


In the journal, participant E, during the first interview, indicated a lack of fear or 
nervousness about the meeting but was puzzled about what kind of questions would be 
asked. After the one-on-one interview the first thing that came to mind was whether 
he/she had answered the questions right. From the informational meeting Participant E 
summarized testimonies, leadership, and theological reflection. 

Participate E articulated, “Testimonies are stories about events that has happened 
in a person’s life. Leadership is a person who has self-confidence in who they are. In 
knowing what a leader is we must also understand that it takes God to be one to lead us. 
Theological Reflection is about the story of the events that happened in your life.” The 
interviews and sessions were a blessing to him/her. Participant E wrote, “God doesn’t 
always use me to tell a testimony but he has used me to be a blessing to someone else and 
encourage them to give a testimony.” The interviews, sessions, and sharing a testimony 
was a great experience for Participant E, who was allowed to share parts of his/her 
ministry, gifts, and experiences with God and the church family. Participant E felt that 


sharing a testimony about how great God has lead someone to Christ. 
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Participant F 

In the journal, participant F includes personal life reflections on understanding of 
Sunday sermons. The interviews and project sessions gave Participant F strength to stand 
in front of people and testify what the Lord has done in his/her life. Participant F started 
praying before getting up in front of a crowd of people and asking the Lord for help with 
words to say. The interviews and sharing a testimony helped him/her understand that God 
should be the one to lead in everything that he/she wants to do. Participant F felt that 
he/she can be a leader with the help from God and not let the devil intervene by praying 
all the time. The journal entry reads, “God did not say that life of a Christian would be 


easy but he will be there for you in the time of need.” 


Contextual Associate W 


In the journal, contextual associate W wrote that when he/she was selected to be a 
part of the project, he/she did not know what to expect or what role would be. During the 
first group meeting with the contextual associates and researcher, some of the 
information was unclear. Contextual Associate W stated concerns, “How can you teach a 
person to witness? Isn’t that something that’s given from God?” This left the contextual 
associate feeling uncomfortable about the project. At the informational meeting, 


Contextual Associate W left with a better idea but felt it would be challenging to 
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accomplish the goal of the project. Once he/she answered the questions used in the 
training sessions during the field study there was a better understanding of the project 
was about. This contextual associate discovered how valuable it was in helping him/her 
question the participants. On many occasions the contextual associate had to reflect back 
to personal examples to give guidance to the participants through the sessions. He/she 
stated, ““What I have experienced during this project has blessed me, but also proven that 
ultimately a relationship with Jesus Christ and understanding who God is in your life is 
what witnessing is about. It might even show you that you are attending church, working 
in the church, love church, but God and Jesus Christ play no part or a small part in what 


you are doing or feeling.” 


Informational Meetings 


The first meeting began at 7:15 P.M. on February 24, 2010 with the researcher 
leading the group in prayer. Five contextual associates and four project participants were 
in attendance. The purpose of the meeting was to provide additional information to the 
participants regarding the project. The researcher explained the covenant and presented 
the document to the participants for signing. The meeting included a question and answer 
period. Also, the researcher explained that individual interviews would be conducted at 


the next meeting, scheduled for Saturday, March 6, 2010 at 9:00 A.M. 
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During the March 6, 2010 meeting, the researcher met with three participants; he 
conducted individual interviews with each. The participants expressed, at the beginning 
of the interview, they were still confused about what was going to occur concerning the 
project. Two of three participants said they were excited to understand how their 
testimony was connected to their purpose in life. 

The researcher met with the contextual associates and participants on Saturday, 
March 13, 2010. Only two participates and three contextual associates attended. During 
this meeting one of the contextual associates was added as a participant because another 
participant was unable to continue with the project due to work schedule. The researcher 
scheduled a workshop for contextual associates and participants on March 17, 2010 at 
6:00-7:30 P.M. and selected two contextual associates to assist with the training session. 
Their role was to assist the researcher with asking questions to the participants for 
equipping testimonies (see Appendix K for questions). The other two contextual 
associates were asked to bring refreshments to each equipping session (see Appendix C) 
and make sure everyone was comfortable. They also were given an opportunity to sit in 
each training session. At this meeting the times, dates, locations were planned for the 
training sessions. 

For field study, the researcher gave three contextual associates the questions for 
equipping testimonies. The questions were given to them before they could be a part of 
the sessions. They received the questions for equipping testimonies by e-mail. The 


response the researcher received from them was that the questions caused them to think 
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and the questions were personal. Also, Contextual Associate W said that the questions 
caused him/her to think about his/her relationship with God. 

The researcher met with two participants for their individual interviews and each 
expressed excitement about sharing their testimony. Each said they have been sharing 
their testimony regularly in their daily living, that their testimony is in their living. Also, 
all participants said they would be comfortable sharing their testimony in private but not 


in public. 


Equipping Testimony Training Sessions 


The training sessions were held after fulfillment hour (Bible study) with the 
researcher, contextual associates W-Z and participants. Six sessions were held over a 
period of two months. The researcher made sure the participants found a place to sit for 
his/her comfort. The participants chose a seat where three rectangular tables were 
arranged in a line. Refreshments were served by Contextual Associates Y and Z. During 
this time, there was fellowship which created good conversation and an opportunity for 
the researcher to check in with participants and the contextual associates. This created a 
level of comfort for the participants. Before the researcher began he shared with the 
participant that there was no right or wrong answer and the participants should be free to 
just speak from the heart. Then the researcher opened with prayer and reminded 


everybody of the covenant they had signed. He thanked everybody for being a part of the 
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project. The researcher asked for spiritual autobiography time chart and the participants 
indicated if it was complete or not complete. The researcher expressed to the participants 
to just speak from the heart. The participants began to relax and answer the questions 
with confidence. Laughter became a part of the session and the remainder of the session 
went well. The researcher asked the participants at the end of the sessions if there was 
anything that needed to be changed or done differently. During the equipping sessions, 
each partticipant’s comment suggested how the project helped them and had little to say 
about changes. Participant B said, “It felt like a job interview.” The researcher believed 
there needed to be a better way to help the other participants not feel the same way. 
Participant C said, “the session was well planned and organized. During the same session 
associate X said, “the questions would be good bible study questions or subject matter for 
sermons.” Participant F said, “nothing needed to change about the session.” A transcript 


of the equipping testimonies section can be found in Appendix K. 


Summary 


The researcher found indicators that the participants experienced theological 
reflection. The researcher observed how the participants rediscovered things concerning 
what God has done in their lives. Also, they discovered new areas of their lives where 
God was acting. Each participant acknowledged that God has been with them from the 


beginning. Also, they responded this was a challenge because they never sat and thought 
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about life experience critically in such manner. Theological reflection helped them to 
become more aware of their testimony. 

The researcher was challenged and concerned for the members of Rocky Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church and other churches. The challenge to the researcher was that 
he discovered some things about his own testimony. If this experience was new to him, 
how might it be helpful to others? He was also concerned about how many others need to 
experience theological reflection and how this could be done with a broader audience. 

Contextual associate W said “every member should go through this process.” The 
researcher believes this was expressed because the contextual associate began to 
experience the value of the project. The impact of the theological reflection conversation 
had value beyond the actual session. Each week, different people involved in the project 
told the researcher he/she is still being impacted by the session. The session caused 
participants to continue reflection on how God had really been a part of their lives and 
that the sessions had caused individuals to still do theological reflection. The researcher 
was asked to consider giving all the members of Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church a 
spiritual autobiography time chart. 

During the project, some of the participants did not bring their spiritual 
autobiography time chart. The researcher discovered that not having worked through the 
time chart affected the beginning of the training session. When a participant brought their 


spiritual autobiography, the training session flowed better. The spiritual autobiography 
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time chart gave the researcher and the contextual associates an opportunity to have some 
knowledge of the participant’s life. 

Five out six project participants shared their testimonies in the 11:00 am worship 
service on five different Sundays. These dates were April 18, 25 through May 2, 9, and 
16, 2010. After hearing the second testimony on April 18, another church member during 
Wednesday night fulfillment hour (Bible study), a non-project participant, announced that 
he wanted to share his testimony. He expressed that hearing the participants share their 
testimonies inspired him to want to share his. He was invited to share his testimony 
during the next worship service. Six members of Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church 
have shared with the researcher how hearing another’s testimony has caused them to 
think about their own testimony. The researcher concluded that listening to the testimony 


of others is a catalyst for helping Christians examines their own lives. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The project introduced to some or reintroduced to others at Rocky Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church the importance of testimonies. Traditionally, testimonies 
given in church were done spontaneously by those inspired to give a public witness. The 
practice of giving testimony had fallen by the wayside and some had not given public 
witness. The project was innovative in that it proposed a process for developing ministry 
leaders by equipping them to give witness of God’s action in their lives. In the past the 
church has asked individuals to share a testimony not knowing if the individual really has 
an awareness of what a testimony is. Therefore, the project has a way of bringing 
awareness, strength, and confidence to the sharing of the testimony. As a method to assist 
ministry leadership formation, the project was further innovative in its use of a 
theological reflection model inspired by narrative theology. The model helped church 
leaders examine their spiritual histories in preparation for giving witness through private 
and public testimonies. The project intended to enable the leaders to perceive the 
responsibility in the ministry from their leadership position and observe how God has 
been the chief leader forming them to develop into who they are in ministry. 

One aspect of ministry is for church leaders to understand, that what they do is not 


predicated upon pastors placing them in leadership positions but upon what God has been 
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developing in their lives. Although, it does not take away the development in the person 
the pastor may see, the project helped leaders become more aware of the leadership 
ability in themselves. When individuals move toward the awareness of how God has been 
forming them, it helps them enlarge their sense of accountability as ones whom God has 
entrusted to lead others. 

Another aspect of the project was the small group conversation about their 
spiritual journey with the individual participants. The conversation focused on their 
unique story and God’s presence in it. This group setting enabled project leaders and 
project participants to engage in shared leadership while at the same time evolving into 
transformed leaders. The researcher believes that ministry leaders who discover and 
develop their leadership ability from a sense of understanding their testimony will be 
instrumental in helping the formation of others. These ministry leaders, without 
forgetting it is Christ who formed them, will be inclined toward evangelism. 

At the end of this project, the researcher believes that ministry leadership 
formation can be observed out of critical theological reflection of the testimonies of 
leaders. This belief is based on his observation of the ministry leaders who expressed 
they had never critically looked at themselves as ministry leaders before. Once they 
began experiencing critical theological reflection, the participants were equipped to at 
least begin to envision themselves differently as leaders. The project also had the 
capability of bringing persons into an awareness that they could be leading outside of 


whom God has been forming them to become as leaders. The examination of their 
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personal narratives began to unfold a sense of Christian identity and purpose. 
Subsequently, the testimonies are exercised to do evangelism for ministry. True 
evangelism for a ministry leader cannot take place without the awareness of knowing 
who they are in the testimony. 

The researcher experienced that ministry leaders are more empowered by their 
testimonial experience. The ministry leaders, during private group settings, developed a 
different level of confidence because they were strengthen in their awareness. The 
testimonial experience enabled them to take a form of ownership of the testimony. The 
researcher observed the different facial and verbal expressions given from the ministry 
leaders. The facial expression of tears and smiles of joy were powerful. The verbal 
expressions indicated that they now could understand and see what God has been doing 
in their lives. The facial and verbal expressions helped the researcher understand that the 
project was having some kind of effect. This project design transformed the participants 
and began causing transformation in the church causing others at Rocky Zion Missionary 


Baptist Church to inquire about sharing their testimony. 


Changes in the Church 


The project impacted the church positively by inspiring the congregation to be 


eager to hear testimonies during worship service. The significance brought awareness to 


the participants, contextual associates, and the congregation to what God is doing in their 
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lives. The understanding of testimonies was enlightening for the participants and 
contextual associates. It helped them to take on a new perspective of what testimony is. 
They began to see that a testimony is not just based on an individual event alone, but is a 
series of events seen collectively as a whole. The congregation developed a level of 
respect for the participants who shared their testimonies. After each testimony was shared 
the researcher observed that many persons in the congregation embraced the participants 
after worship service. The conversations went beyond talk centered on the one who had 
given testimony, but included thoughts of the church member that had been touched by 
the testimony. Before the project, many of the conversations in the church were about 
sports, work, and many other things that happened during the week. During the project, 
the researcher noticed the change in the conversation was more concerning what God has 
been doing in their lives. The testimonies caused the participants, contextual associates, 
and the congregation to reflect on the events in their lives. The reality of God 
participating in their lives brought a newness of emotions and positive feelings in the 
church. 

At the beginning of the project, the researcher intended to create a ministry model 
that would begin the steps to move the congregation from being a pastor driven church to 
become a ministry driven church. He sensed that if church leaders were equipped for 
leadership, the transition would occur. The movement in the church was working toward 
a ministry driven church during the project. The project started with the intent of 


equipping the skills of ministry leaders; however, the researcher discovered that in the 
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process that a greater impact on ministry is how leaders are being formed spiritually. The 
researcher discovered that the participants became more aware of spiritual direction in 
which God was leading them. 

While the researcher was hoping for an immediate transformation of the church 
toward a ministry driven focus at the end of the project, that did not occur. When the 
project ended, the church went back to being dependent upon a pastor driven church 
model. Yet the researcher believes that there was some temporary transformation and that 
the experience was authentic and real for the participants of the project, if not ongoing for 
the church. This project was just the starting point for equipping testimonies for ministry 
leadership formation. In order for this transformation to continue the project must be 
ongoing. 

The researcher observed something great within the project that was not expected. 
During the project the members of the church focus became more centered on how God 
was working in their lives. He observed this through listening to the different 
conversation after church once a testimony was shared. Many of the conversation would 
be about things pertaining to the world, but the members being reflecting and sharing that 
they understood those who share their testimony because God has been with them also. 

The project did help in equipping testimonies and brought an awareness to how 
God has been forming the individual as a ministry leader. For future studies, the 
researcher believes that a ministry leadership program should be developed concerning 


the responsibilities and accountability of a ministry leader. Ongoing leadership sessions 
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would include conversations with the leaders about the fruits of their ministries, the 
challenges they are facing, and prayers and spiritual support for the important work they 


are doing. 


Value to the Larger Church 


The project has value to the larger church because the more individuals 
understand God’s presence in their lives and God’s role as being the chief actor in their 
lives, the more they are likely to respond to God’s call to ministry and mission. When 
they reflect theologically, they see their lives through a different lens. Being attuned to 
God’s presence in their lives in the past may also predicate church leaders to becoming 
attuned to God’s presence and movement in their lives at the current time. This may help 
church leaders discover that God is alive in their churches and in them. This is something 
to which they can authentically give witness. 

Sharing testimonies in the church helps build a level of confidence and helps 
people value how God has been forming them to share their testimonies regardless of 
where they are. Church members should be encouraged to take every opportunity that is 
presented them to share their testimonies outside the church. The practice of giving 
witness inside the church prepares one to share testimony at home, with the community, 
or in the workplace and creates a continuous cycle. God has used individuals’ testimonies 


to shape the larger church in the past, in the present, and there is confidence that God can 
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shape the development of the church of the future. God’s work in the larger church and 
the world depends on Christians who stay in prayerful relationship and reflection with 
God. 

Narrative theology was a very unfamiliar term in the project. The church needed 
to know the term, narrative theology, because they needed to know that it is something 
they have already been experiencing but was unaware of it. Narrative theology helps the 
church understand that scripture reveals different narratives of biblical characters. 
Narrative theology will help the church to reflect on how God has been working in the 
story of their lives. Within narrative theology the experience cannot be separated from the 


story. 


Recommended Changes for the Project 


While the project lasted over a period of four months, the researcher believes the 
project has no particular time limit. He sees a continuous process because God is 
continuously forming individuals as leaders. Further research could be done to run a 
similar project for a longer period of time and compare results with this study. 

The researcher discovered that at the beginning of the project more detailed 
information should have been provided in the informational session. The researcher 
should have explained more concerning the theological reflection being a model from 


narrative theology in the informational session. He observed that because participants 
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wanted to cooperate and do well, they were trying to give what they believed were the 
right answers. Comparing results of the pre and post questionnaires, the researcher noted 
that the responses during the beginning of the project were similar to many of the 
responses at the end of the project. When the researcher inquired during a final open 
conversation of the participants about their experiences from the beginning and at the end, 
they responded that in the beginning they responded according to what they thought was 
right and at the end of project they were more honest with their answers. The researcher 
believes the project helped them become more aware and honest with themselves. 

In reviewing and analyzing the data collected, the researcher became aware of the 
importance of the spiritual component of a testimony. At the beginning of the project, the 
researcher was focused on the leadership training and helping leaders develop 
evangelistic tools that would help them be more committed to their leadership task. At 
the end of the project, he realizes that he had not considered the important role of 
spirituality and the Spirit in the forming of leaders. If he were to do the project again, the 
researcher would read foundational material on spiritual formation, spiritual direction and 
the work of the Holy Spirit. The researcher would use the biblical section of the 
document as a narrative training session to help the participants observe the story of 
biblical characters and how their narratives are testimonies. Then invite them to observe 
their own testimony and how God has been forming them. 

The one-on-one interviews were conducted in the sanctuary of the church. During 


this interview only the researcher and the participant were present. One of the participants 
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stated he/she felt as if he/she were at a job interview and that the answers had to be right 
in order to get the job. The researcher believes the atmosphere during the one on one 
interviews would have been better if they had been held in a different place. 

The researcher would also change the interview questions. He recommends that 
the first two questions be combined and the format of the questions should be revised. 
The researcher also recognizes that the phrase “level of comfort” was not clearly defined. 
Reading the results one cannot determine what causes the participants level of comfort to 
be increased. It could be more understanding, more practice, or more skill. As written, the 
questions were not effective in revealing research results that would enable the researcher 
to make improvements in a second implementation of the model. Level of confidence 
should be better defined or a different indicator should be chosen. 

The researcher would add two additional questions to the interviews or 
questionnaires: “How do the scriptures to relate to your testimony?” and “How can we 
form leaders in RZMBC to discover or rediscover their testimonies as a more effective 
evangelistic tool for ministry?” As it relates to the first question, the researcher believes 
scripture is a part of the foundation of a testimony. The scripture narrative causes one to 
reflect on the story of their lives. The next question would help the researcher get a 
perspective from other leader’s opinions about how leaders can be formed more 
effectively for evangelism through their testimonies. 

In order to continue the project in the church, the researcher would create a 


rotating cycle throughout the congregation to where each individual represents roles of a 
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supervisor (one who oversees the reflective questioning process), the participant (one 
who shares their spiritual time chart), and a contextual associate (one who participates in 
asking the reflection question). In a new group session, someone selected from the 
contextual associates would supervise the session until each contextual associate could 
function in a supervisory role. The participant from that group session would rotate into a 
contextual associate allowing somebody else to become a participant from the 
congregation. Following a period of time, more individuals would have experienced and 
given testimonies and would be equipped to move on to another stage of discipleship. 
When the individuals have completed the project, there would be an opportunity to begin 
a transitional process in evangelistic ministry. After ministry leaders have experienced 
this process then an additional formation and training in evangelistic ministry needs to 


take place. 


Discoveries by the Researcher About Himself 


The researcher observed, when he felt like giving up God kept him going. He 
reflects on the many mistakes he made during his Doctor of Ministry journey and how 
God’s grace was seen. The researcher thought about a sermon he preached entitled 
“Experiencing Transformation to Serve.” He understands that his experiences have been 
hard and challenging but he trusted God is forming him for God’s purpose. The 


researcher discovered the project had a greater impact on how God was forming him even 
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though the project was designed for others. The time spent in the project with church 
leaders caused him to build stronger one to one relationships with those involved. This 
gave him opportunity to hear and understand what God was doing in the participants’ and 
contextual associates’ lives. The researcher was strengthened as their pastor. It helped 
him to understand he needed to pastor them from a different perspective. He now was 
able to pastor them from who he knows them to be. This bought a closer relationship 
between the pastor and those who participated. 

The greater learning the researcher received was within himself. The researcher 
experienced something unique during the project. Within the project he discovered a 
process that refined his understanding of who God had been forming him to be. The 
project strengthened him and brought him into a greater awareness of his leadership role 
as pastor at Rocky Zion Missionary Baptist Church and instructor of Selma University. 
Also, he realizes on many occasions he pastored and instructed from whom others have 
taught him to be and not from whom God was forming him. The critical theological 
reflection process challenged him to find ways to reflect and sometimes redefine who he 
is in his testimony and witness. The researcher now has begun to trust and have greater 
confidence in his testimony as a pastor and instructor. The value he found in searching 
deeper into how God has formed him to become a ministry leader has helped him become 
more aware of how he should not lead out of who he perceives a pastor and instructor 


should be but out of whom God has formed him to be. 
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The most challenging thing the researcher discovered during this Doctor of 
Ministry program was how difficult it was to express himself. Writing a spiritual 
autobiography was the hardest part of the Doctor of Ministry program for him. The 
challenge of writing down past and present experiences allowed him to reflect critically 
about his life. Writing it down was new to him but helpful. Therefore he believed 
implementing it into the project would be helpful. When the researcher introduced 
spiritual autobiography to the contextual associates and participants, the researcher 
observed how they expressed it was new for them. After experiencing writing a spiritual 
autobiography they shared it was helpful and needed. Throughout the project, the 
researcher noticed the conversation about how important and helpful it would be for other 
members to experience writing down their spiritual autobiographies. The researcher also 
believes it is vital for the other members. 

The project the researcher designed brought him into an awareness of his 
confidence level. He discovered, as a pastor and instructor, he still felt inadequate in the 
position, but understood it was because he was trying to be what others expected him to 
be instead of the leader God had formed him to be. The project helped him to become 
free in the ministry leadership roles with which God has entrusted him. 

Ministry leadership formation can be an influenced by encounters designed to 
form Christian growth. For the ministry leader, this entails a conscious awareness of 
one’s human experience, social process theories, and one’s explicit religious views which 


perceive to others the love by God and making some response to the grace offered. In the 
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researcher’s case, his experience gave a narrative story of the ways God freed him to be 
more whole. Even though the writer experienced intense emotional pain, he felt himself 
to be sustained and accompanied by God. 

The researcher believes practicing leadership exists to equip, prepare and arm the 
church for service and mission. There is a responsibility of the church to provide, furnish, 
and equip the church with what it needs in order to execute leadership in the life of others. 
A church leader exists to serve the church by providing the leadership and guidance to 
accomplish the tasks and goals of the church. Some are given to lead in equipping the 
church for ministry, which is the work of the church. This work of committed and 
dedicated leadership is a vocation and not a career. The responsibility the leader has is to 
unify and motivate persons to engage in service within and beyond the church’s 
parameters. 

This project is needed because it is through the embracing of their testimonies that 
persons are true to evangelism or any ministry. Without being equipped, church leaders 
will not have the opportunity to discover the theological and spiritual roots to strengthen 
their faith and energize their ministry. Whether inside or outside of the church, ministry 
leaders should evolve from a response to God’s presence in the lives of Christians. The 


project helps strengthens the awareness of God in the testimonies for God’s Glory. 
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INFORMATIONAL MEETING 


Testimonies 


Ministry leadership is formed out of critical theological reflection and testimonies 
from leaders. Testimonies are used as evangelism for ministry and are the heart of 
Christian ministry. Testimony is defined as “‘an account of one’s personal religious 
experience often shared either one-on-one with another person or in the context of a 
‘testimony meeting’ or revival.”' They should be expressed “clearly, boldly, and with 
conviction, as the Holy Spirit will witness to the truth of what we testify.”” Without the 
Spirit the testimony is without transforming power, even if a testimony is about telling 
one’s story. It is more than just telling a story, but about what people know, concerning 
how the Lord functions in their life stories. Vermeeren writes first about what testimony 
is not. He suggests that it is not just a story, public expression of thanks or confession of 
sins. He writes “‘in short, testimony is not a long explanation of how you know, but rather 
a witness of what you know.” This expresses a deeper meaning then just telling what has 


happened in the life of the storyteller but establishes confidence in what is known. 


'McKim 277. 


"Douglas J. Vermeeren, Testimony: Carefully Obtained and Carefully Maintained (Springville, 
UT: CFI. 2006), 49. 


3Ibid., 17. 
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Leadership 


Leadership has been defined from a number of perspectives and all hold some 
truth. In examining many of these definitions which come from the business perspective, 
we are challenged to discover what ministry leadership is. As we look at forming leaders, 


another question is how do testimonies help in the formation of ministry leaders? 


Leadership development is self-development. Leadership is about 
leading out of what is already in your soul. It’s about liberating the 
leader within you. It’s about setting yourself free. The quest for 
leadership is first an inner quest to discover who you are. Through 
self-development comes the confidence needed to lead. Self- 
confidence is really awareness of and faith in your powers.* 


When the leaders can assess the kind of strengths, needs, opportunities and weaknesses 
within themselves, the congregation can better appreciate the value and service of the 


Church in the community and the community in relation to the world. 


Leadership involves some specific skills, but ultimately leadership 
is more about “being” than about “doing.” Leadership 
development is synonymous with personal development. As 
leaders grow personally, they increase their capacity to lead. As 
they increase their capacity to lead, they enlarge the capacity of 
their organization to grow. Therefore, the best thing leaders can do 
for their organization is to grow.° 


‘James M. Kouzes & Barry Z. Posner, The Leadership Challenge 4" ed. (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 2007), 344. 


Henry T. Blackaby and Richard Blackaby. Spiritual Leadership: Moving People on to God’s 
Agenda, (Nashville, TN: B&H Publishing Group, 2001), 31. 
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Therefore if RZMBC members reflect on their life narratives using Pohly’s model 
for theological reflection, it will help them grow personally in giving testimonies and 


increase their capacity to lead. 


Theological Reflection (model from narrative theology) 


Pohly and Smith use a narrative model of identity formation. By extending the 
application of the model, Kenneth Pohly used this same model as a theological reflection 
model. The project will test the model as a testimony building process for effective 
evangelism. The model was used to help us understand that the norm is to focus on the 
individual’s learning but not the community. Pohly reveals that both the community and 
the individual are equal in responsibility. “The role of the supervisor is crucial to the 
balancing of these interdependent needs. The model can be expressed in the form of two 
intersecting circles impacted by four interdependent and interactive systems.”° The 
systems are received narrative, emerging story, lived experienced, and self-deception. 

The received narratives are experiences that come from our past. They are formed 
by our stories that include tradition, ritual, doctrine and scripture. Then the researcher 
used the second system in the model called the emerging story. The congregation must 
realize that identity formation is a process that must be achieved. An “emerging story” is 


being developed between the personal identity and the individual church identity 


®Kenneth H. Pohly and Luke B. Smith, “The Use of Narrative in Identity Formation: Implications 
for Supervision, ” Spiritual Ministry and Field Education Key Resources: V (N. P.: Association for 
Theological Field Education, 1986), 131. 
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(congregation), and there must be one who is observing or reflecting on what the 
outcome of the identity should look like. The emerging story is shared with others in 
mostly secret and sometimes public places. Pohly says that “the telling will depend 
heavily on the trust level that exists between teller and hearer” 

Thirdly, the system of lived experience as expressed by Pohly suggests the 
individual and community experiences convey two separate messages. He expresses that 
the individual life experience is the ‘raw data of daily existence,’ consisting of the 
interaction of individuals and communities with each other while, the religious 
experience is closely related to the inner life, and the encounter with God. With the 
individual life experience, Pohly’s assertion includes person to person, person to groups, 
and those which occur between groups.® The latter is the “religious experience” and 
considers how one responds to reality. Pohly and Smith mention that the “religious 
experience is more closely related to the inner life, the encounter with God.” They do not 
imply that there is a “distinction between the sacred and secular.” The lived experience 
takes place daily without many people appreciating its value and reflecting on how it 
creates a less stressful life. 

The fourth system in the model is self-deception. Pohly detailed the explanation 
of self deception, its definition and describing at what level it occurs. The authors defined 
“self-deception as an intentional or purposeful act of persuading oneself to believe 
contrary to the evidence available, while holding the sincere belief that such an act has 


TIbid., 132. 


STbid. 
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not even taken place.” Self-deception can cause one to become disillusioned about the 
true identity that is being shaped through the other parts of the narrative model of identity 
formation. This scenario suggests people are living most of their lives from the 
subconscious level where self deception takes place. The four concerns are real issues in 
the life of the church. These symptoms can be used to help the church leaders discover or 
rediscover their testimonies. Pohly writes about this in his book Transforming the Rough 
Places that “in theological reflection, we are enabled to discover (or rediscover) and to 
tap the central or dominant story that finally shapes the story by which we live.’”’!° The 
writer asserts that the model can be helpful as a tool or process in leadership formation as 


a way to help church leaders develop their testimonies for effective evangelism. 


“Ibid., 134. 


‘OPohly, 162-167. 
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SAMPLE SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY TIME CHART 


Name: Date: 


Begin with earlier to later years 


The Year Age Life Event/Experience 
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AGENDA: FOR EACH EQUPPING TESTIMONIES SESSION 
LOCATION: ROCKY ZION MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH 


Refreshments served 

Check in with participant and contextual associates 

Prayer 

Reflect on covenant 

Presentation of spiritual autobiography time chart by participant 
Begin equipping testimony 

Check on feedback from participant 

Check on feedback from contextual associates 


Closing Prayer 
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QUESTIONS FOR GUIDING TESTIMONIES'*” 


Emerging Story 

What is the heart of your testimony? 

What do you profit from the testimony? 

What is at risk in your testimony? 

Lived Experience 

What life experiences have helped you shape your testimony? 
How are those life experiences connected? 

What images and persons have helped form your testimony? 
What makes them vital to the testimony? 

Received Narrative 

What is the core truth or belief in your testimony? 

How is God involved in your testimony? 

What communal experience help shaped your testimony? 
Self Deception 

Where in your testimony have you been consistent? 

Where in your testimony have you inconsistent? 


Where in your testimony have you not been honest about your feeling? 
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‘24 dapted from Guidelines for Using a Narrative Model of Theological Reflection by Kenneth 


Pohly. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE QUESTIONS 


Instructions: Please circle a response to each question, according to the best of your 
knowledge. Please rate on a scale of 1 to 5 with 5 representing the highest. 


Name: Date: 


What would be your level of comfort if asked to give your testimony of faith during the 
worship service? ik 2 3 4 5 


What is your level of comfort in your ability to witness to your faith as a leader of the 
church? if 2 3 4 5 


What is your level of comfort if asked to share your in testimony in a private gathering? 
1 2 3 4 5 


What is your level of knowledge about narrative theology? 
1 2 =) 4 5 


What is your level of confidence if asked to witness your faith to a non-active member of 
RZMBC? 
1 2 eS) 4 ) 


What would be your level of confidence if asked to share your faith outside the church? 
1 2 5 4 8) 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


Name: Date: 


How do you feel about giving a testimony before the church? 


How do you feel as a leader giving your testimony? 


How do you feel sharing your testimony in a private gathering? 


How do you feel about narrative theology? 


How do you feel about witnessing to a non-active member of RZMBC? 


How do you feel about evangelizing to a non-member? 
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COVENANT 


I, , agree to participate in a project concerning Rocky Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church in Pell City, Alabama. The project will provide a program for 
Equipping Testimonies for Ministry and Leadership Formation. I agree to respect all the 
uniqueness of participants and will maintain confidentiality. I will not use any 
information that I learn to destroy the reputation or character of any participant. At any 


given time I have the right to withdraw. 


Signature: 


Date: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE GRAPHS 


The researcher gathered that all the participants had no or little knowledge of 
narrative theology. The researcher should have explained more concerning theological 
reflection being a model from narrative theology. Also, all of the participants had a high 


level for sharing their testimony in a private place. 


Pre-Questionnaires 
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Post-Questionnaires 


Participant D rated high on both the pre-post questionnaires. This participant is 
very active in church leadership. The researcher interprets this result to reflect the 
comfort of one who is very active in leadership roles. Most participants rated Question 4 
(Q4) low because they were still unclear of the meaning of narrative theology. The 
participants answers were the same of the pre and post survey. The researcher believes 


this is true because they were trying to answer according to what they thought was right. 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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The one-on-one interviews provided the researcher with insight into all 


participants involved in the project. Each interview did not cause the researcher to draw 


any conclusions but, instead, brought awareness to the researcher. The pre-interviews 


showed all participants comfortable sharing their testimonies with a non-active member. 


Pre-Interviews 


A B C D E F 

Ql Would feel Would feel a Would feel | Would feel | Would feel | Would feel 

uncomfortable | little comfortable | comfortable | comfortable | uncomfortable 
uncomfortable 

Q2 Would feel Feels Would feel | Feels Asa Feels he/she is 
comfortable uncomfortable | comfortable | comfortable | Christian a leader for 
sharing as a and he/she is a Christ 
leader everybody leader and 

is a leader feels 
comfortable 

Q3 Would feel Would feel Would feel | Would feel | Would feel | Would feel 
better in a comfortable better in better in comfortable | better ina 
private in small small private in private private 
gatherings gathering gatherings gatherings gatherings gathering 

Q4 Never heard Don’t know Don’t know | Don’t know | Never heard | Don’t know 
of it much about it | about it much about | of it much about it 

it 

Q5 Would feel Would feel Would feel | Would feel | Would feel | Would feel 

comfortable comfortable comfortable | comfortable | comfortable | comfortable 
because it is a 
member 

Q6 Would feel a Would feel a Would feel | Would feel | Would feel | Would feel 
little little comfortable | comfortable | comfortable | uncomfortable 
uncomfortable | uncomfortable 


Post-Interviews 
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A B C D E F 
Ql Still feels a Feels more Feels Feels Feels Would be 
little comfortable stronger and | comfortable | comfortable | uncomfortable 
uncomfortable comfortable and bolder 
Q2 Feels it is a Feel it is Feels Asaleader | Asa Believe 
little difficult | important and | comfortable | feels Christian he/she is a 
as a leader still a little and is able comfortable | and aleader | leader for 
uncomfortable | to do it and believes | feels Christ 
more a leader comfortable 
should do it 
Q3 Still feels itis | Feels Feel it is Still feels Would feel | Would feel 
better in a comfortable easier in better in comfortable | better ina 
private and have share in private in private private 
gatherings more gatherings gatherings gatherings gathering 
confidence 
Q4 Still don’t Still don’t Feels it is know a Knows a Don’t know 
know muchit | know much good and little more little more much about it 
but feel it about it but everybody about it and | about but 
would be the experience | needs to feels it is still feel 
good to know_ | was good know about | good to unsure 
more about it | feeling it know about it 
Q5 Feels more Feel more Feels Still feels Feels Feels it is 
comfortable comfortable comfortable | comfortable | comfortable | hard 
and is 
willing to 
do it more 
Q6 Still feels a Feel more Feels Still feels Feels Feels more 
little comfortable comfortable | comfortable | comfortable | comfortable 


uncomfortable 


From the pre-questionnaires and pre-interviews data, the researcher concluded 


that all six respondents indicated they had no or little knowledge of narrative theology. In 


response to the question regarding sharing testimonies, all six respondents indicated they 


were comfortable giving testimonies in a private place. Later the researcher discovered 


that the participants answered during the beginning of the project according to what they 


believed were the right answers. The participants expressed that the project strengthen 


them. 
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JOURNALS 


Participant A 


In the journal, participant A, expressed continual prayers of thanks to God. He/she gave a 
card of expression with journal to researcher. In the card participant A expressed how 


he/she really enjoyed the session and it helped him/her see more of God. 


Participant B 


In the journal of participant B, he/she was puzzled concerning the project but felt the 
Spirit was leading him/her to be a part of the project. Participant B was asked by the 
pastor to be a contextual associates but he/she volunteered to be a participant. He/she 
could not figure out why the pastor was excited that he/she was a part of the project. 
Since the pastor started talking about the project B had a lot of thoughts on spiritual life 


and what is important. 


Participant C 


In the journal of participant C, during the first interview he/she was a little worried about 


how the interviews would go. The informational meeting brought a new awareness of 


responsibilities to be more involved in activities in the church. During the sharing of 
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testimonies by the other participants in worship service, participant C was thinking about 
should the testimony be written down on paper or speak freely. In the training session, 
the questions that were asked caused him/her to reflect on past experiences. C realized 
that he/she was on the right path after the sermon and testimonies that were given during 
worship service. With the new knowledge from the project, the testimonies and sermon 
during worship service, brought awareness that he/she was on the right path. The new 
experiences that he/she encountered need to be continued and put aside the old 
experiences that tend to become stumbling blocks in life. Participant C found more time 
to reflect on some of the things discussed from the project and from some of the sermons 
that were heard. It brought about a new experience for him/her. Participant C stated, “My 
testimony was a very emotional day. As I thought back over my life and how I moved 
away from God and tried to handle everything myself. Now I see that God was always 
with me, even when I turned my back on him. To look back and see the things that could 
have went wrong but he took care of them. Now all I can do is thank you God for not 
leaving me.” Participant C realized who was guiding his steps which brought about a 
renewed spirit. It was a growing experience. He/she wouldn’t have gotten to his/her 
testimony as quickly without this experience. He/she was hesitate at first but was glad to 


be chosen. 
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Participant E 


In the journal of participant E, during the first interview he/she was not afraid or nervous 
about the meeting but was puzzled about what kind of questions would be asked. After 
the one-on-one interview the first thing that came to mind was did he/she answer the 
questions right. From the informational meeting he/she summarized testimonies, 
leadership, and theological reflection. Participant E articulated “Testimonies are stories 
about events that have happened in a person’s life. Leadership is a person who has self- 
confidence in who they are. In knowing what a leader is we must also understand that it 
takes God to be one to lead us. Theological Reflection is about the story of the events that 


happened in your life.” 


Participant F 


The interviews and project sessions gave him/her strength to stand in front of people and 
testify what the Lord has done in his/her life. He/she started praying before getting up in 
front a crowd of people and the Lord for help with words to say. 

The interviews and sharing his/her testimony helped him/her understand that God should 
be the one to lead in everything that he/she wants to do. He/she felt that he/she can be a 
leader with the help from God. Participant F tried not to let the devil intervene by 
praying all the time. He/she stated, “God did not say that life of a Christian would be easy 


but he will be there for you in the time of need.” 
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Contextual Associate W 


In the journal of contextual associate W, when he/she was selected to be a part of the 
project he/she did not know what to expect or what his/her role would be. During the first 
group meeting with the contextual associates and researcher, some of the information was 
unclear. He/she stated concerns, “How can you teach a person to witness? Isn’t that 
something that’s given from God?” This left him/her not feeling comfortable about the 
project. At the informational meeting, he/she left with a better idea but felt it would be 
challenging to accomplish the goal of the project. Once he/she answered the questions 
used in the training sessions during the field study there was a better understanding of 
what the project was about. He/she discovered how valuable it was in helping him/her 
question the participants. On many occasions he/she had to reflect back to personal 
examples to give guidance to the participants through the sessions. He/she stated, “What I 
have experienced during this project has blessed me, but also proven that ultimately a 
relationship with Jesus Christ and understanding who God is in your life is what 
witnessing is about. It might even show you that you are attending church, working in the 
church, love church, but God and Jesus Christ play no part or a small part in what you are 
doing or feeling.” 

There were four contextual associates, three of the four were asked to do journals. 
The researcher chose one journal from the contextual associates that strongly represented 
the project. From the journals the researcher has observed that there was a greater 


awareness of how God was the chief person forming their lives. The journals help show 
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how equipping testimonies were helpful. As expressed by the contextual associate’s 
journal, the concern for how can you help person witness that is how many may think. 


The journals show how helpful equipping testimonies can be for the larger Church. 
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EQUIPPING TESTIMONIES SESSIONS 


Session 1 
Participant A: 


Contextual associate W: Who would you say is the heart of your testimony? 

The participant did not understand the question. 

Contextual associate W: I feel like the heart of my testimony is my relationship with 
Jesus Christ and how it allows me to live in his will. (Contextual associate W informed 
participant that is what he/ she should think about.) 

Participant A: The heart of my testimony is the outcome of being obedient and seeing the 
results and doing so. 


Contextual associate X: What do you profit from the testimony? 

Participant A: Everything that are always missed and always needed. What I really 

gained was learning how to pray. I prayed for a long time, but I was just praying for the 
wrong thing to happen. I really got serious with myself and sat down and just told the 
Lord to just do it. The Lord revealed some things to me that I needed to see within myself. 


Researcher: What is the risk in your testimony, what do you feel you would risk, do you 
feel you would risk anything? 

Participant A: I feel that as long as my testimony is true and I am living by that 
testimony of many that I have I am not going to lose anything. What I would gain is more 
trust in unbelievable to know that God is able to it all for everybody no matter how little 
or big. 

Associate X asked the researcher if a follow-up question was allowable. 

Researcher: “If the participant response struck something in you as far you know. Like 
when she said this I was like yeah as long as the testimony is true you get everything. 
There is no risk to it all and that challenged me. When I think about my testimony then 
really is there a risk and I don’t know. Maybe there could be a risk and the risk is that 
people can go somewhere with my testimony I don’t know. “ 

Associate W included that yes there could be a risk in his/her testimony because the risk 
would be him/her allowing and letting doubt within. Doubt is not of God but doubt is of 
Satan and God is 100% real. 

Associate W: I live in God’s will. Jesus Christ is my savior; I will allow him to lead my 
life, and to live in his will so that doubt will not creep into that. 

Associate X stated that there is risk in his/her testimony. By not giving the Holy Spirit 
credit in what has happened in his/her life allowed doubt to come in. At that point his/her 
testimony may not be all that true. 


Associate W: I would agree it is not at risk as long as you live the testimony. 
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Associate Y stated that people never stop experiencing the growth of their testimony it is 
an ongoing process. 

Participant A included that he/she was in conversation with an individual about working 
& hours and 16 hours a day. When he/she started living for the Lord and letting the Lord 
do everything its 24hrs. He/she stated, “It is when Iam sleep, awake and interacting it all 
day long to me. It’s a job and easier for me to sin for me not to sin to live a righteous life. 
This is harder it is much harder because the Lord expects more of me. 


Associate W: What life experiences have helped you shaped you testimony? 

Participant A: The gut feeling of feeling alone and it was okay. Now it’s okay it was just 
that God wanted me to understand who was in control and who was going to bring me 
out. Whomever I have to give credit to I don’t care. Out of all the things, the gist of the 
world can’t give me the peace that I have inside. 


Researcher: What kind of life experience could it has been a blessed happy experience or 
whether it was dramatic to you? How did it shape your testimony? (Researcher provided 
an example about his/her divorce that helped shaped part of his/her testimony as well as 
other things in his/her life.) 

Participant A: The struggle that I went through which was not just one experience but a 
life experience. 

Associate W included that he/she agreed. 

Associate W: So you think you keep building on that and all those experiences that make 
you realize that you want God to me in control and in his will and your will. But there are 
people that have that one thing that happen and don’t want to go back but for a lot of us it 
is those many things that we recognize God in and let him be in control. 

Associate X asked about the connection of the experiences. 

Participant A: I feel as though my life experiences linked together like a chain for one 

cause. 

Associate W gave an example of his/her connection. 

Associate W: My experience was my parents and influence of my friends that got me to 
where I was in need of help and I appreciated who have came across my path because 
they made me better or put me in a position to understand what was happening in my life 
all of this work for the good. These things are connected so that I can have a better 
understanding and appreciate the people in my life. 

Researcher asked about the images and persons that helped form his/her testimony. 
Participant A: “The struggle”, I never stopped praying. 

Researcher asked about the people that were helping through the struggles. 

Participant A: There were lots of people. There was Rocky Zion. No matter what nobody 
turned their back to me and made me feel down because I was on drugs or put me out and 
it was still home regardless of what was outside. Actually I meet more people now that 
are still in my life during my struggle that keep up with me through this. People would 
ask where do you work and I said at the court house since I was up there so much. They 
would ask what do you do there and I would respond I am an advocate. It was leading all 
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to something. There was a lady one day asked me that lifestyle with your nice house and 
stuff that you are living have a price on it. And I asked the lady what was the price tag 
that I was paying for. I was paying for something that I didn’t need to be paying for. I 
didn’t let “God do it I wanted to do it.” He is my flash light and if I get ahead of him I 
want be able to see I constantly stay behind him because he got that light and if I get 
away from that I want be able to see. I believe in leaving things and quitting things and 
my biggest testimony was my crack addiction. I thought that stuff was making me well 
in my mind and fixing stuff and it wasn’t fixing everything. It was already fixed once I 
surrendered. When I surrendered I asked God to take the taste away and he did it. It 
tasted different from time to time but when I asked him to take the desire that I had in my 
heart to use it. I found that it was a physical thing that was just in my head. 


Researcher: Did you have people to pray with you to help you through those situations? 
Participant A: It was just one on one. I had currently lived in some projects in Anniston, 
Alabama because that was the only way I could pay my rent and fines. While living there 
God started talking and showing me things in my life. I keep the company of inspiring 
people. 

Associate W inquired that he/she mentioned that he/she had his/her church people here 
and some knew what he/she was going through and others may not have known what 
he/she were going through but they all showed him/her love. 


Associate W: The people that you encountered whether it was in counseling or people 
you just know who was pointing out the risk or high price you were paying in what you 
were doing. How would you say if that didn’t happened if you had come in and found a 
different church and people that didn’t care about that you that would have been one 
thing but you found some of what you needed, so what you say how vital does that 
makes this group of people to your testimony? 

Participant A didn’t know how to answer this question. 


Researcher: Where they important to you? 

Participant A: The people were very important. I got on a bus in Birmingham and rode it 
to LA for 9 hrs to get there and the people that were going to pick me up didn’t pick me 
up. So I spent 14 days in LA. I had 30 cents in my pocket and when I came back I had 
clothes and money. They gave me a lot of encouragement I didn’t know a soul but they 
took me to church and taught me the word with spiritual food, “the word”. 

Associate W included that there were people in his/her life that pointed him/her to God 
that reinforced what he/she had been taught in other areas. 

Participant A: If I had just trusted in God. I feel that is so important for my children to see 
what their mother went through in life. From whatever was my past, I don’t let anybody 
condemn me, shame me or make me feel like an nobody because I got all my trust and 
faith in God. 
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Associate X: Understanding and speaking on the importance of people in your life, what 
is the core truth of your testimony? 

Participant A: The testimony today is I am drug free. Had it not been for God I would 
still taste that same stuff. I just thank him for the deliverance and not quitting or stopping, 
deliverance, gone, the people, and the whole get up. Iam so thankful that he heard me 
again calling Jesus, Jesus. Like pastor was preaching Sunday praying and singing and 
nothing moving something is wrong you better check yourself. So that’s what I been 
doing over this two years. Stopping and checking me regardless of what people was 
saying. 


Researcher: How is God involved in your testimony? 
Participant A: I saw God in the whole situation from the beginning. I found out as long as 
I was trying to live right more people were willing to listen to me. 


Associate W: What community experience helped shaped your testimony? 

Associate W included his/ her community experience. 

Associate W: [had a strong group of Godly women in my family as well as strong Godly 
friends in my testimony. I knew that some of the best conversations don’t start out talking 
about God but 9 times out of 10 they are to get around to talking about what God has 
done in my life or somebody maybe telling me what is going on and I was trying to 
encourage them to see God in it. So for me it is that friendship with community, with 
family, the church and friends. 

Participant A: The scripture that says the Lord says he will let me see my enemies fall 
before me and the more. I was seeing that happening and the more I believed this is 
working. He made promises to us all and he always will fulfill them. Seeing the people I 
knew before would make me feel strong about my testimony. Some of the people doing 
the gambling they really saw me bad and spiritually I was tormented because I went so 
many years doing it myself and not letting God do it and accepted the Lord. 

Associate W reiterated that the people from his/her past saw him/her at the worst time in 
life and now they see W at his/her best because God is leading him/her to bigger and 
better things. Therefore when W stands up and say that the heart of testimony is being 
obedient and letting God be in control. So now the people in W past can look at his/her 
life and see what being obedient to God will do. 

Participant A included that self discipline anybody can do it. 


Associate X: Where in your testimony have you been consistent? Where in your 
testimony you can say I stuck with it? 

Researcher: Where in your testimony have you been consistent? 

Participant A: “The bible’, if I couldn’t reach the pastor then I had the bible to rely on. 


Researcher: Where in your testimony have you been inconsistent? 
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Participant A: I had not been consistent with sharing his/her testimony with the 
congregation. I had to learn to be quiet and I knew it was going to be a time the Lord 
would prepare me to share my testimony. 


Associate W: Where in your testimony have you not been honest? 

Participant A: I wanted to hold on to some things but it has been a walk that didn’t 
happen overnight. 

Researcher: For right now this moment what have you not been honest about your 
feelings all that you have expressed your whole testimony that you have shared with us 
about alcohol, the drugs out of all that, what have you not been honest about your 
feelings? 

Participant A: Yes 
Associate W asked Participant A to think about the question. 

Associate W: I will go back to mine I will try to always be honest about my feeling 
because I know God is in the head and mind and if I think something he already knows so 
I just put it out there anyway. We are not trying to lead you to say. 


Researcher: It took me awhile to be honest I thought I was okay with relationships after I 
have been through two divorces no you are not okay with relationships. 

Associate X: We need to be honest with ourselves about our issues. You really came to 
the point that God that going to help me out with it. But when you are serious about your 
situations then he will help you out about. 

Researcher concluded the session with asking all contextual associates and participant A 
overall opinion about the session. 

Associate X questioned that while helping participants when asking questions when the 
contextual associated give an example could that be influencing their answers. 

Associate W: When we started out I gave her my testimony but she came out totally 
different but she came from where her testimony is and it will be hard to take my 
testimony and make it yours. 

Researcher then informed everyone that they should create dialogue with the participants. 
Participant A stated that he/she didn’t like the cold questions so the help from the 
contextual associates helped when answering the questions. 


Session 2 
Participant B: 


Associate W: What is the heart of your testimony, what can best describe your testimony, 
if you look at everything you have to say about your testimony? 

Participant B: God is always with me 

Associate X included that participant B had a background that keep him/her. 


Associate X: What do you profit from the testimony? 
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Participant B: “Peace”, I can tell you that five years ago I could say God has brought me 
through all these things finance, able to stay in a marriage when so many times thought 
about divorcing and to raise a child. Now it has change because now all those things 
don’t matter. I say peace because regardless of what happens God is in control and he is 
going to take care of me. Some days [ act like I forget and at the end of the day knowing 
that God is in control. He has been with me since conception. 

Associate W commented that if he/she seeks God he is going to grant peace. 


Researcher: What is at risk in your testimony, risk in sharing, or you may not see any risk? 
Participant B: There is no risk but there is a benefit. 


Associate W: What life experiences have helped shape your life experiences? 

Participant B: Me being raised in church. I stayed at home with my mother longer than 
anybody else and that played a part in my spiritual journey. I saw a lot with her and some 
rubbed off on me. 

Associate X: How are those life experiences connected? 

Participant B: I knew God at an early age by being in the church and seeing the power of 
God. 
Associate X stated that parents training a child in the way they should go and he/she 
could see that in participant B. 

Researcher: Do you see the connection from then and do you see how it is connected now? 
Participant B: “Yes”. 

Associate W: Would you say being an adult you see what you been trained as a child but 
as it being an adult you know how to trust God. We saw things in children eyes which 
was a tradition but in order to understand you got to have a testimony and you got to live 
it. | would agree it is to your benefit for you to understand the necessity of the church in 
patterning lives. I know you can see the benefit as being there as a child but do you think 
because some of the adult in the church still don’t have a testimony with God. So what do 
you think plays a more vital role your trust in him, you coming to understand and having 
a relationship with him, or just coming up in the church? 

The participant B felt they all play a part. 


Researcher: What images and persons have helped you form your testimony? 

Participant B: My Sunday school teacher, my mother was first, pastors, and going visiting 
other churches and asking is this God. I realized that I didn’t connect with the other 
churches and pastors which caused me not to go back. 

Associate W stated that the negative images are when an individual can find Christ and 
understand who Christ is in he/she life. 


Associate W: What makes them vital to your testimony? 
Participant B: My background helped shape the person I am today. 
Associate X: What is the core truth or belief in your testimony? 
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Participant B: God is always with me. Whatever I am going through even though at times 
I think that he is not, I have realized it is not about finance or getting my car paid it about 
peace that God is there. 


Researcher: How is God involved in your testimony? 
Participant B: I feel that my life is because of God. 


Associate W: What communal experience helped shape your testimony? 

Participant B: “Family” 

Associate W included that often a person can’t see God’s blessing just by looking at the 
situation that he/she encounter. 

Associate W: I used my mom death as an example. My mother died and I married into a 
family that was there to help me and it was God that put them there. 

Associate X was touched by participant B response. 

Associated X: In my mind that is one of the reason participant B love so easily is because 
she has been shown love, and know what love can do. 


Associate X: Where in your testimony that you have been consistent? 
Participant B: To know that God is always with me. I know that God will send a 
reminder that his presence is with me. 


Researcher: Where in your testimony that haven’t been consistent? 

Participant B: I do not give my testimony enough. 

Associate W: Where in your testimony have you not been honest about your feeling? 
Participant B could not think of anything to respond. 


Researcher: Was there anything that could be done differently to make this session 
comfortable? 

Participant B: I felt like I was in a job interview. 

Associate W: Having going through this conversation, will this process help you when 
you have to stand in front of the church to give your testimony? 

Participant B really didn’t know if it would help give his/her testimony. He/she felt the 
process has helped him/her think about what is his/her testimony especially when he/she 
was doing the timeline. 

Associate W: God touches you and he makes his self known to you and you can come to 
church, and you start developing that relationship and trust in the things that you here, 
and for me we were having an adult bible school class and on the paper at the top in a big 
circle was God was in control, there isn’t a person that is alive that cannot make me 
believe I didn’t here God say I am in control, from that day on my life changed. 
Associate X included that one should always position themselves to hear God’s word 
either by reading it or having it spoken to you, it is God’s word that is going to cause you 
to have a change in heart, but if you are never there are never hear it, it comes out of the 
blue, a tingle feeling that you feel. 
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Researcher: Sharing Christ in our whole life is what we are suppose to be doing in our 
daily living, the thinking process and somewhere along the line we missed it, it becomes 
a mere something we say, if we ask somebody about a testimony they say God has been 
good to me, but the core heart is what I think would have a greater impact on our lives 
individually but on the mission that God has called us to do that when we go out how 
much more powerful and confident when we are just out in the world or at home, or when 
we look at ourselves. 


Session 3 
Participant C: 


The researcher and the two contextual associates W and X met with participant C in this 
session. 

Associate X: What is the heart of your testimony? 

Participant C: I try to exemplify the things that God want me to portray to the general 
public. I worked in sales for 40 years and you meet people with a lot of power in these 
big restaurant that would blow you off and wouldn’t give you the time a day, and you 
would talk to these little people, and you have to treat everybody like you wanted to be 
treated. 

The researcher commented that participant C is doing what God have him/her to do. 
Participant C felt that a person can’t be a Christian and pick and choose who he/she 
want tell about God. 

Associate W included that where participant C is in life and what he/she tries to be is to 
portray Godly, so through him/her someone else can see God. 


Associate W: What do you profit from this testimony? 

Participant C: I profit in my spirituality. 

Associate X commented that before you can share the experience he/she have to live the 
experience. 


Associate W: What is at risk in your testimony? 
Participant C: That there is no risk. 


Associate W: What life experience has helped shaped your testimony? 

Participant C: I deal with the public while working in sales. I had to put forth and effort 
with my personality and knowing that I am able to do the job no matter what the situation 
looked like. 

Associate W: When you are telling somebody about the goodness of God and that is not 
an easy thing, so what life experiences have helped you shaped your testimony? 
Participant C: My grandparents were not rich but they were survivors, and my 
grandparents taught me if you make money you save some money don’t go spend it all 
and then next week is broke. If you believe in God he will take care of you. 

Associate X: How were those things connected? 
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Researcher: What images and persons have helped formed your testimony? 

Participant C: Over the years, a friend for 30 years, he would come to me and say come 
to his church, and the invitation that he gave was sincere but the atmosphere didn’t sit 
with me. 


Researcher: What makes them vital to your testimony? 
Participant C: The vibe in the church wasn’t what I was looking for in a church. 


Associate W: What would you say is the core truth or belief in your testimony? 
Participant C: In order to have everything functioning correctly a person has to serve. 
Associate W: People see service, I am on this I do this, where is that without God, is it 
with or without God, is service important within the framework of Jesus Christ? 
Participant C: I can’t have one without the other because the service is being a good 
Christian. 


Associate X: How is God involved in your testimony? 
Researcher: How do you see God involved in that? 
Participant C: God has to be the center. 


Researcher: What communal experience helped shape your testimony? 

Participant C: The whole community help raise me from a child. With growing up in the 
community, the community help raised me because if I got in trouble in the streets, then I 
was in trouble with grandparents. 


Researcher: Where in your testimony do you feel you have been consistent? 
Participant C: I try to be consistent in whatever I do. I feel that the testimony is honest. 


Researcher: Do you feel anything should have been done differently in session? 
Participant C enjoyed the session and thought it was well planned and organized. 
Associate X felt the questions would be good bible study questions or subject matter for 
sermons. 


Session 4 
Participant D: 


Associate W: What is the heart of your testimony? 

Participant D: The fact that I had a nurturing mother and father who nurtured me 
mentally and spiritually at an early age. With both of them being in my life and my 
brothers and sister life it had a tremendous affect on me as I matured mentally and 
spiritually. Because in today’s society there may be only one parent, but I had two 
parents. 
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Associate X: What do you profit from testimony? 
Participant D: My parents couldn’t make that decision for me to accept Christ as my but I 
accepted Christ on my own. 


Researcher: What is at risk in your testimony? 

Participant D: I was grounded and stayed focus and went to churches and stayed 
connected with church. A lot of people start out in church and they wouldn’t ever come 
back. 


Researcher: Because of your parents giving you that foundation guiding you that 
grounding in you accepting Christ you were able to stand. What were at risk out of the 
others things and obstacles that could have caused you to stray? 

Associate W included that what you face, if you grew up in church you will always have 
that in you and be rooted of church. I am of the opinion that could be true and could not 
be true, if you face things in church that you find not Godly and you can see that, you 
have people in the church that are not Godly when you have people in the church holding 
positions and you can see the wrong in that, then that can take you away from the church 
or keep you in the church, if you are a child of God he will never let you stray. 
Participant D agreed with contextual associate W. 


Associate W: What life experiences helped me shape my testimony? 
Participant D: The passing of my mother and father and knowing that they are alright. 


Associate X: How is your life experiences connected? 
Participant D: Being stronger and my commitment to Christ so that I can see my parents 
again. 


Researcher: What images and person have helped form your testimony? 

Participant D: My parents and a vocational bible school teacher. 

Associate W asked Participant D to elaborate more on the reason how his/her parents 
formed his/her testimony. 

Participant D: My parents they both were spiritual people. Every Sunday morning they 
got all their 10 kids up for church and we had prayer every Sunday morning praying 
together with both parents. 


Associate X: What is the core truth or belief in your testimony? 
Participant D: I had guidance from an early age and I made the decision to accept Christ. 


Researcher: How is God involved in your testimony? 
Participant D: I knew that God was with me every day. I recognized that God helped me 
make the decisions throughout life. 
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Associate W: What communal experience helped shape your testimony? 
Participant D: I was brought up in the church with my father being a minister and visiting 
different churches while in the military. 


Associate X: Where in your testimony have you been consistent? 
Participant D: I pray with my family because that was the way I grew up. 


Researcher: Where in your testimony have you been inconsistent? 
Participant D: During the times that I was out of the church environment. 


Associate W: Where in your testimony have you not been honest with your feelings? 
Participant D: I have been honest because it was from my heart. 

Researcher then asked the closing question about opinion of the session. 

The participant D felt at ease but the questions made him/her think. 

Associate W enjoyed the opportunity to sit through sessions with participants and listen 
to the different responses from all the participants. 

Researcher felt that after the sessions with the participants that he/she can understand 
them a lot better. 


Session 5 
Participant: E 


Associate W: What is the heart of your testimony? 
Participant E: It is God. I strongly believe in God, I believe in faith and, I know that he is 
my all. 


Associate X: What do you profit from your testimony? 
Participant E: My testimony gives me strength and encouragement to do better. 


Researcher: What is at risk in your testimony? 
The participant E felt that he/she has no risk. 


Associate W: What life experiences helped shape your testimony? 

Participant E: Through healing and working with others. When I start going to the 
healing service and seeing the power of God move. When you go through the healing 
power that will strengthen your faith, I was healed through a healing service which grew 
my faith. 


Associate X: How are those life experiences connected? 
Participant E: My faith, belief, and determination are stronger. 


Researcher: What images and persons have helped form your testimony? 
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Participant E: Rev. Atkins was the first minister that I grew close to and he took me under 
his wings which helped me develop the things I had to go through in life. 

Associate X: Can you summarize what happened that keep your attention that pulled you 
closer to Christ? 

Participant E: When I was younger I was 10 and didn’t understand things and began to 
see things, and hear things and I was too young to recognize but when I got about 15, I 
had to deal with more and see more, I went to church and the knowledge came to me, and 
I ran from the church I took off, and I didn’t really began to go back to church until I was 
18 and when I came I came full force because the knowledge was there and the things I 
experienced became full knowledge. It was a prophet and I didn’t understand being a 
prophet but when my knowledge came I could understand more, and that’s where Rev. 
Atkins came in because he helped me to understand and develop, when I began to accept 
it and I got the holy ghost. 

Researcher included that he/she had a mother at home to help him/her understand 
his/her gift. 

Participant E: As a child my mother and father separated because my father separated 
from the church and that smothered my growth in the church. 


Associate W: What makes them vital to your testimony, you already answered that 
question, is there anything else in your life that has made you the person you are today? 
Participant E: Iam not afraid of the gift and try to be obedient to the Holy Spirit. 


Associate X: What is the core truth or belief in your testimony? 

Participant E: Something personal happened to me that I don’t want to discuss at the time. 
Associate W: You call yourself a prophet, does it have something to do with you not 
wanting, you say it happened to me, did you not believe it yourself because you say it 
happened to me and he brought me through it, you had seen people prophesized but you 
had a feeling it is all for real, and then there you are and you have to deal with it? 
Participant E: I know when God is speaking to me. 

Associate W implied that participant E testimony is being a prayer warrior. 

Associate W asked, “How long did it take you?” 

Participant E: It didn’t take long, I was sitting in the church and I seen a casket in front of 
the pulpit. I was looking at the casted and regular church service is going on, I got up and 
went to the restroom and when I got back God let me see it again, but it was for me to 
pray for someone, go home and sit and pray, I could see this person in the casket and he 
let me see her, after I saw the spiritual, I ran from that church, and she died six months 
later and that bothered me for a long and he told me I was suppose to pray because prayer 
changes things. The more I began to pray the more I began to see. I am not perfect but 
every day I strive to me. 


Researcher: How was God involved in your testimony? 
Participant E felt that God was totally involved. 
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Associate W: What communal experience helped shape your testimony? 
Participant E: I had a prayer partner and my children. 


Associate W: Was that trying when God reveal things about your life? 
Participant E: Yes 


Associate X: Where in your testimony have you been consistent? 
Participant E: I try to do what God tell me to do. 


Researcher: Where in your testimony have you been inconsistent? 
Participant E: I know that I am not everything he wants me to be and he is dealing with 
me. 


Associate W: Where in your testimony that haven’t been honest your feeling? 
Participant E: I was very honest with my feelings. 
Participant E commented that the session was good. 


Session 6 
Participant F: 


Associate W: What is the heart of your testimony? 
Participant F: How good God has been to my family. 


Associate X: What do you profit from the testimony? 
Participant F: I am thankful from where God brought me from to where I am now. 


Associate W: Any particular situations you want to make reference to? 
Participant F: I was sick and couldn’t move my body this time last year. I wasn’t able to 
do nothing I could hardly move. I don’t know why I am healed today. 


Researcher: What is at risk in your testimony? 
Associate W rephrased the question. 


Associate W: Is there anything in your life that would you cause you to turn from God? 
Participant F: It have been some things 

Associate X included that those things will put his/her testimony at risk. 

Participant F: When my son died I keep calling his name “God”, but I couldn’t hear him, 
my faith start to get a little weak then. 

Associate W included that death is one thing that can cause a person to get angry with 
God. 


Associate W: What life experiences help shape your testimony? 
Participant F: When my health was not good and when I lost my job. 
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Associate W elaborated that some of the adversaries that Participant F had in life 
allowed participant F to open up and see that it was God not man. 


Associate X: How can you say that your health and your son’s death all were connected 
to your testimony? 
Participant F: Once I quit my job my health got better. 


Researcher: What images and person have helped form your testimony? 
Participant F: My grandmother helped form my testimony. 


Associate X: What is the core truth or belief in your testimony, what is that one thing that 
makes you believe in your testimony? 

Participant F: To have faith and belief to know that God will bring me through whatever I 
am going through, and I had love there. 


Researcher: How was God involved your testimony? 
Participant F: I knew that God is with me and I could talk to people about the Lord. 


Associate W: What communal experience helped shape your testimony? 

Participant F: The job that I have now there is a woman that was involved in domestic 
violence and her husband shot her, and now her kids are being taken from her because 
she is in a shelter. 


Associate X: Where in your testimony have you been consistent? 
Participant F: I give thanks to God because it could have been worse. 


Researcher: Where in your testimony have you been inconsistent? 
Participant F: Sometime being sheltered and not being patient. 


Associate W: Where in your testimony that you haven’t been honest? 
Participant F felt that he/she had been honest. 


Researcher: Is there anything that we could do different about the session? 
Participant F: I don’t think nothing needed to change about this session. 
Participant F included that everything that he/she said was coming from his/her heart. 
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